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NOTES AND NEWS 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The city of 
Bristol was described by J. Millerd in 
1671 as 


urbs haec sublimis spatiosa fidelis amoena 
dulcis et insignis prisca benigna nitens: 


the truth of the description was well 
_ seen by the Classical Association at its 
General Meeting held there from 12 to 
15 April. The programme was attrac- 
tive, and attendance was particularly 
large ; members were delighted with the 
arrangements made for their comfort in 
| Manor Hall and Clifton Hill House, and 
with the welcome given them by the 
University. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
_ Philip Morris, gave a most hospitable 
reception on the first evening, and the 
Association Dinner was held in the 
Senior Common Room. A tour of 
Bristol enabled various local a£to#énra 
to be seen, with Mr. A. B. Cottle as 
guide, while another party was taken by 
Mr. G. C. Boon to the Roman villa at 
Kings Weston. Farther afield, members 
were conducted round Bath by Mr. V. E. 
Nash-Williams; others went to Wells, 
where they were shown the Cathedral 
by the Dean and were allowed to walk 
in the grounds of the Bishop’s Palace— 
the swans behaved impeccably, and the 
view of the Cathedral, seen from the 
Palace under an April sky washed 
bright and clear by recent rain, will long 
be remembered. 

The Principal of Brasenose gave his 
Presidential Address on ‘Ancient His- 
tory and Modern Education’; another 
memorable pleasure (not least to the 
many young members present) was Dr. 
Gilbert Murray’s paper ‘Dis Geniti’. 
Other papers were read by Mr. D. E. 
Eichholz, on ‘Galen and his Environ- 
ment’; by Mr. N. Gulley, on ‘Some 
Aspects of Plato’s Method’; by Mr. 
D. S. Colman, on ‘Sabrinae Corolla: the 
Classics at Shrewsbury School under 
Butler and Kennedy’; by Professor 
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L. R. Palmer, on ‘The Indo-European 
Origins of Greek Justice’; and by 
Mr. F. R. Dale, on ‘Ancient Lyric Verse 
in English Quantity: a Method of 
Translation’. There were six contribu- 
tors to ‘Communications’ (all of whom 
showed skilful economy of time) : Canon 
C. B. Armstrong spoke on ‘St. Paul’s 
Use of the Term éxiyywars’; Mr. J. G. 
Griffith on ‘Baoweds Baoildws : Remarks 
on the History of a Title’ ; Mrs. G. T. W. 
Hooker on ‘The Significance of Altars 
in Greek Religion’; Professor T. B. L. 
Webster on ‘A Grave Relief of an 
Athenian Comic Poet’ (possibly Aristo- 
phanes); Mr. R. D. Williams on ‘The 
Effect of Elided -gue on Word-accent in 
the Hexameter’; and Mr. J. M. Wyllie 
on ‘The Oxford Latin Dictionary’. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson was elected 
President for 1950, and an invitation 
was received from Liverpool to meet 
there next year. Plans were announced 
for a one-day meeting in London next 
January. 

A dramatic diversion was offered, 
entitled 776 and All That, written by 
Mr. A. B. Cottle (who was himself the 
mpwraywvioTyjs), and incorporating a 
mysterious fragment of a Greek tragedy, 
discovered by the late Mr. W. E. Muir; 
it revealed some unexpected and re- 
markable aspects of classical life and 
literature, in which, inter corusca sidera, 
the Professor of Latin at Bristol made 
a gratifyingly majestic appearance as 
Ennius, and boys from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital interpreted the Song of 
the Arval Brethren with much primeval 
vigour. No injunction ‘plaudite’ was 
needed. 

Deep gratitude is due to all concerned 
in making this such a happy meeting, 
especially to the University of Bristol, 
to the authorities of the two Halls and 
of the Refectory, and to Miss B. M. 
Weedon, Mr. N. Gulley, and Mr. 
F. W. E. Bowen, those numina loci 
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who planned everything so carefully 
and efficiently for the Association’s 
pleasure.’ 


Helmantica is a new classical quarterly 
directed by the recently founded Faculty 
of Classical Humanities in the Pontifical 
University of Salamanca and taking its 
title from the Greek name of that town. 
The first number, which appeared this 
year, contains a general survey of 
“Humanism, Philology and Linguistics’ 
(J. Guillén), a short guide to classical 
bibliography (J. Jimenez), and articles 
on the twenty-fourth book of the 
Odyssey (E. Basabe), on traces of Roman 
culture in the place-names of the 
Pyrenees (A. Greira) and on Prudentius 
(I. Rodriguez). It also includes, in addi- 
tion to notices of books, an account 
of the activities of the Agrupacién 
Humanistica Espafiola, an association 
for the promotion of classical studies in 
the seminaries of Spain. We wish the 
editors and the association success in 
their enterprise. 


Until last year Greece had no classical 
journal of its own. The enthusiasm of 
the “Eraipeia ‘ENjvwv Dirodrdywv, which 
was founded in 1¢48 and now has more 
than a thousand members, has supplied 
the want, and the first two half-yearly 
numbers of the ‘J]Adrwv’ appeared in 
1949. The variety of the contents bears 
witness to the wide interests of Greek 
teachers: besides notices of books and 
domestic news, these numbers contain 
articles on Greek Tragedy, on Ancient 
Theories of Light, on State Care in 
Ancient Greece, on Sallust and Thucy- 
dides, and on St. Augustine, a series of 
notes on Greek orthography, and a 
specimen of a new Latin—Modern Greek 
dictionary which Professor Skassis has 
in preparation. We congratulate the 
‘Eraspeia on its excellent beginning and 
wish its journal well. 


The Prolegomena of Professor What- 
mough’s work on the Dialects of Ancient 
Gaul were published in Harvard Studies, 
lv. 1-85, in 1944. The news that the 
documentary section of the work is now 
to be published in a series of parts is 


welcome; less welcome the announce- 
ment that—owing to the difficulty and 
expense of printing a technical work for 
which the demand will not be large— 
it will appear in the form of microfilm. 
The first part contains the evidence 
from the Alpine Regions and Narbo- 
nensis, and the volumen, reproducing 
238 pages of manuscript, may be ob- 
tained from University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., at a cost of $2.98. Full- 
size positive copies on paper may be had 
for 1o cents a page: at this rate the 
whole part on paper will cost more than 
$20—a high price, even in these days, 
for an unbound, unstitched book. There 
is some comfort in the author’s hope 
that the section of the work dealing 
with the Grammar, and also the Glos- 
sary, may be published in the ordinary 
way as well as on microfilm. One can- 
not but regret the necessity which con- 
fines to libraries (indeed, to certain 
libraries) a work of such importance to 
scholars in more than one field. Are the 
costs of printing to drive scholars back 
to the conditions of the Middle Ages? 


A correspondent writes: ‘W. H. D. 
Rouse, who was editor of the Classical 
Review from 1907 to 1920, and an editor 
of the Loeb Classical Library from its 
foundation until within a few years of 
his death, died on 10 February 1950 at 
the age of 87. His first-hand knowledge 
of India, where he was born, led to a 
keen interest in the country and its 
folk-lore, and for many years he was 
Reader in Sanskrit at Cambridge. He 
had also a first-hand knowledge of 
Greece and the Dodecanese, where he 
travelled extensively. Although he was 
concerned much with books—he wrote 
many, edited many, and _ possessed 
many—his interest in them was never 
‘bookish’, and his highest praise of a 
book was that it was fascinating. 
Similarly, his love for the classical 
literatures was due not to their anti- 
quity but to their living qualities and 
their immediate relevance to his own 
day; the same is true of his love for 
Greek folk-lore and for the traditional 
songs and dances of England. These 
things had a direct appeal for him, and 
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he made them have a similar appeal for 
others. It is therefore no accident that 
he is most widely known for his ‘direct’ 
method of teaching classical Greek and 
Latin at the Perse School, where he was 
Headmaster from 1902 to 1928. No less 
living method could have satisfied him ; 
and with him for their guide boys learnt 
to read and speak them as living lan- 
guages. So far as running a school was 
concerned, Rouse believed not in or- 
ganization but in friendship, and as a 
result he gathered at the Perse a body 
of masters who, as his friends rather 
than his subordinates, had freedom to 
exercise to the full their various gifts, 
and thereby made him and the school 
justly famous. Almost to the last, boys 
from the school would go out to sit with 
him at Histon reading Homer, the 
greatest and most fascinating story- 
teller of all ages. Much of this same 


spirit was embodied in his school text- 
book masterpiece, -A Greek Boy at 
Home. He had also a great gift for 
writing Greek and Latin verse (as well 
as text-books on how to do it), and he 
could turn anything, including The 
Times agony column, into Greek iambics 
or Latin elegiacs. In addition to his 
knowledge of the classical languages he 
had a considerable knowledge of modern 
languages. Directness characterized his 
teaching, his speech, and indeed his 
whole personality. Jargon and sloven- 
liness of speech he abominated. His 
own manner of speaking and reading 
aloud, whether in English or in other 
languages, was an unmistakable index 
of his spirit: intense clarity and preci- 
sion, yet without fuss or exaggeration. 
He found the direct way, not only to 
other things, but also to the hearts of 
all who knew him.’ ; 


IMMORTALITY IN PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM 


THE difference, or apparent difference, 
between the Phaedo and the Symposium 
on the question of immortality has long 
troubled scholars. The doctrine of the 
Phaedo is clear: the individual man, 
composite of body and soul, is mortal, 
but the individual soul, conceived as 
a divine substance which is like the 
eternal Ideas and apprehends them, is 
separable from body, ungenerated, and 
imperishable: zavrds paAAov apa .. . 
uy} dBdvarov Kai avwAcOpov, Kal T@ ovte 
Esovrat Hudy at puyxai ev “Ardsov (106 e). It 
is true that this conclusion is imme- 
diately followed by a confession on the 
part of Simmias that, though he can find 
no flaw in the preceding argument, he is 
doubtful about the capacity of human 
reason to determine so great a matter: 
and that Socrates approves this doubt 
and encourages him to yet further ex- 
amination ; yet, in view of Socrates’ con- 
fidence that éav adras (sc. tas brobéces 
Tas mpwras) ixav@s dieAnre, ws ey@pat, 
axodovOjcete TH Adyw (107 b) we are 
justified in saying—whatever be our 
own qualms—that Plato regards his 
doctrine as proved beyond all ques- 
tion. 


That the Symposium and Phaedo are 
close in date of composition few will con- 
test, though it seems impossible to decide 
which is the earlier ; and since Diotima’s 
speech has much to say about im- 
mortality one would expect to find the 
same doctrine, if not openly expressed, 
at least implied there. But as everyone 
knows, it is not openly expressed, and 
the only passages where it could be 
maintained to be implied are 208 a—b 
and 212a. In the former passage D. has 
asserted that any mortal creature (av 
70 Ovnrov) can survive only vicariously, 
by leaving behind another like itself: 
TavTn TH pNXavy . . . Ovntov aBavacias 
peréxer, Kal o@pa Kai TaAAa mavra. The 
words kai réAAa wavra refer to the men- 
tal furniture which has just been men- 
tioned, particularly to émorjun, and so 
far from suggesting that yvy7 is able to 
survive in a non-vicarious sense, they 
put it on a level with od@pa in this 
regard. Nor can D.’s next words aava- 
tov dé aAdAn (where the conjecture 
advvarov is quite unwarranted) contain 
any such suggestion ; plainly their mean- 
ing is that the gods a@avacias peréxovar 
in the ordinary sense indicated three 
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lines earlier in the words 7@ mavrdraow 
70 avdro dei elvar Womep TO Oeiov.! 

The second passage, 212 a, is near the 
end of D.’s speech, and her words are as 
plain as could be wished. The man who 
beholds and consorts with Ideal Beauty, 
and he alone, will beget not images of 
virtue but true virtue, and inasmuch as 
he does so he becomes dear to the gods 
and immortal par excellence: évraiba 
avT@ povaxod yevyoerar . . . TikTew ovK 
eldwda aperijs, ate ov €idwAov éfamro- 
pévw, GAAa adnOA . . . rexdvte S€ apernv 
GAnbA Kai Opebapevw trapyer Oeodirct 
yevéoba, Kal eimep Tw GAAw avOpwrrw 
abavatw Kai éxeivw. 

In none of the commentaries known 
to me is it clearly pointed out that 
the immortality here promised does not 
spring directly from the apprehension 
of advo 76 KaAdv, but from the begetting 
of true.virtue (sc. in another’s soul) ;? 
and that consequently the philosopher 
can no more than the ordinary man 
become immortal (note yevéoGar) save 
by vicarious self-perpetuation, réxos or 
yevvnots. Yet surely the recognition of 
this point is of the first importance. 
Instead we find such misleading state- 
ments as ‘ The philosopher, we are told, 
is especially entitled to be called im- 
mortal in virtue of his ability to see 
ideal truth’ :3 ‘ This (sc. the apprehension 
of the Idea of Beauty) alone makes life 
worth living for the philosopher, and 
confers upon him immortality so far 
as that is attainable for man’ :* ‘This 
ascent which leads to the sight of the 
beautiful itself . . . is also the way to a 

1 Cf. G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Thought, p. 149: 
‘To make the passage at all compatible with the 
Phaedo we must include the intellect under the 
a@0dvarov which is immortal aAAn. But certainly no 
one who had not the other dialogues before him 
would take this to refer to anything but the gods.’ 

2 The language of 212a is ambiguous between 
ToKos €v adr@ and réxos év dAAw, perhaps designedly, 
for the one must precede the other. But in view 
of the whole tenor of the speech, and particularly 
of 209 c and 210¢, it is doubtless réxos év d\Aw that 
P. has predominantly in mind. It may be noted 
incidentally that «’$wAa dperjjs implies a reference 
back to 209c, where D. describes what Jaeger 
(Paideia, i. 193 ff.) has called ‘aristocratic culture’ 
particularly as seen in the poems of Theognis. (I 
owe this point to Mr. F. H. Sandbach.) 

3 Gaye, The Platonic Conception of Immortality, 
p. 28, 4 Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 196. 


life of virtue, the friendship with God 
and immortality’. Even Dr. Bury, in 
the illuminating discussion of D.’s dis- 
course in his edition of the dialogue, 
although recognizing that ‘all that is 
clearly shown is the fact of posthumous 
survival and influence’ (p. xlv), says, a 
little earlier, ‘while, in so far as he is an 
avOpwros, a L@ov, a 6Aov compounded of 
two diverse elements, body and soul, 
the philosopher is not entirely a@avaros 
but still subject to the sway of sad 
mortality, yet in so far as he 1s a philo- 
sopher, a purely rational soul, grasping 
eternal objects, he is immortal’ (my 
italics). This seems to me a clear in- 
stance of reading the Phaedo into the 
Symposium, where it will not fit. 
‘There is not a word in the Sympo- 
sium’, says A. E. Taylor, ‘to suggest 
that the y~uyy is perishable.’> That is 
quite true: but the very negativeness of 
the statement seems to imply that there 
is not a word to suggest that the puy7 
is imperishable. I do not think there is, 
and we ought to face this fact and try 
to account for it. One simple and con- 
ceivable explanation would be that the 
Symposium is earlier than the Meno and 
the Phaedo, and Plato had not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the position of Socrates 
in the Apology, who will not affirm a life 
after death though he plainly hopes for 
it. Yet few people will be content with 
that explanation : for one thing the Sym- 
posium position is not really agnostic ; 
for another the dialogue pretty clearly 
belongs to the period of Plato’s matur- 
ity, and the metaphysics, implied in 
Diotima’s discourse seems to be farther 
advanced than that of the Meno. More 
satisfactory, though not, I think, fully 
adequate, is Dr. Bury’s contention (p. 
xlvi) that ‘it is merely perverse to 
attempt to isolate the doctrine of the 
Symposium from that of its natural 
fellows, or to assume that the teaching 
of Diotima is intended to be a complete 
exposition of the subject of immortal- 
ity’. To this it may be objected that the 
problem arises not so much from what 
D. leaves out as from her positive state- 


4 T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. 392. 
5 Plato, the Man and his Work, p. 228, note t. 
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ments, and in particular from that asser- 
tion in the early part of her speech 
which dominates and governs her whole 
exposition, rovrw yap T@ Tpdmw av TO 
Ovnrov owlerar, o} TH TavTatracw TO abTo 
dei elvar worep TO Oeiov, GAA TH TO amdv 
Kal 7aAarovpevov ETEepov véov eyKataAdimrewv 
olov adro Hv (208 a). It simply will not do 
to say that this is only an assertion 
about the mortal compound of soul 
and body, or about the body alone, and 
so quite without prejudice to what hap- 
pens to the divine part of the com- 
pound, the y#vy7. Plato cannot have 
meant us to read into D.’s words the 
very opposite of their plain implication, 
which is that no human being (and no 
animal) can survive in any other sense 
than that here indicated. Moreover, a 
great part of the discourse is concerned 
with the very question, how does the 
individual soul partake of immortality ; 
and the answer is, as we have seen, in 
terms of that spiritual yévynors or réKos 
whose highest exemplification is found 
in the philosopher’s transmission of 
aAnOys apery to a beloved disciple. 

Nor, again, will it do to say that the 
doctrine is that of Diotima, and that 
Plato is not to be taken as necessarily 
endorsing her views; for it is Socrates 
who reports those views, and fully ac- 
cepts them; moreover the core of the 
speech—the ascent to Ideal Beauty— 
is unquestionably Platonic doctrine. 

The only solution I can see is that the 
Symposium was written when Plato had 
come to feel doubts about the validity 
of that final argument for the soul’s 
immortality which the Phaedo had 
found to be the only decisive argument. 
That he should have done so is perhaps 
a fair inference from the fact that later 
works, Rep. x, Phaedrus, and Laws x, 
adduce other arguments. In particular 
he may have recognized, as modern 
scholars in general recognize, that the 
final argument of the Phaedo had done 
nothing to prove the survival and pre- 
existence of the individual soul, what- 
ever it may have proved about soul in a 
collective sense. The Symposium shows 
us a relapse into temporary scepticism ; 
it drops the claim that soul, collective 


or individual, isimperishable. Neverthe- 
less, it salvages what can be salvaged: 
and it may well have seemed to Plato 
that Diotima’s doctrine preserved at 
least so much of the Phaedo doctrine as 
was of direct moral value: the soul’s 
ability to apprehend the moral Ideas, 
and the duty of the philosopher to beget 
that true virtue which arises from their 
apprehension: a duty which is also a 
fulfilment, a satisfaction (albeit partial) 
of the soul’s deepest need, of its épws 
aQavacias, which may enable him to 
assert in no merely metaphorical sense 
non omnis moriar. For to him eizep tw 
aAAw is it granted to become immortal ; 
it is in very truth his own self, his own 
yxy, that lives on, even as the puy7 of 
Socrates lived on and grew on in Plato, 
and would live on and grow on in Plato’s 
school, so long as it remained true to 
the spirit and teaching of Socrates. 

I am well aware that the solution of 
the problem here offered will seem un- 
acceptable to many scholars; in parti- 
cular it will be justly objected that it 
involves believing that Plato has aban- 
doned, albeit temporarily, both that 
interdependence of individual immor- 
tality and the doctrine of Ideas which 
is so emphatically asserted at Phaedo 
76 e (where the plural tas 7juerépas puyds 
is to be noted) and the doctrine of 
dvduvynots on which it is grounded. To 
this I would reply that the omission of 
any reference to avayvnots in Diotima’s 
speech is, to all appearance, deliberate: 
its absence from 210 a-b is striking, and 
needs to be accounted for. But I can 
only account for it by fitting it into 
the solution above suggested: if indivi- 
dual immortality is to be dropped, 
dvdyvnois must go too. I do not sup- 
pose that Plato was happy about drop- 
ping either, but he may have felt that 
the retention of avauvynois was, after all, 
not strictly essential in a context having 
no reference to individual pre-existence, 
but only to individual survival.! 

R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

1 My best thanks are due to Mr. W. K. C. 


Guthrie and Mr. W. Hamilton for reading the 
draft of this paper and for valuable criticism. 
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DEMOSTHENES Lv. 21 


tooobrov Toivuv Siagdpovaw obra TaHv GAAwv, ware 
memrovOdres ev OVSEV,. 2.2... » TOAA@Y S€ troAAa Kai 
peydra BeBrAappévwr, povor dixadlecbar reroAuyKacww 
obroi pot, Kairor m&or waAdov évexwper TOTO mparreww. 
odro: pev yap, ei Kai te merdvOaow, adroi 8’ avrovs 
BeBAappévor ovxopavrovaw: exeivor 8’, ef Kai pndev 
GAdo, Tovadrnv y’ oddepuiav aitiav Exovow. 
VaRIOUS proposals have been made 
for supplementing «i kai pydev ado. 
Sandys understood d:adépovow, trans- 
lating rather loosely ‘whereas the rest 
of my neighbours, not to mention any 
other point, at any rate are open to no 
such imputation as this’: Paley quotes 
Kennedy’s ‘while the rest, however 
negligent they may have been, are at 
any rate chargeable with nothing of this 
kind’ with approval, but says that the 
precise ellipse is obscure. Of earlier 
commentators, Reiske understood ef kat 
Kata pndev aAdo mepi adtadv é€ari (sic) 
A€yeww, Ore prdepiav [oddeuiav] airiav 
€xovot, while G. H. Schaefer thought 
Reiske ‘a vero loci sensu multum 
aberravisse’, and himself propounded 
ei Kat prndev dAdo memoujKkacr Too 
dvrdrrecbar tiv €k Tod VdaTos ecopevnv 
BAadBnv. There is also a difference of 
opinion as to the precise meaning of 
ToavTny yy ovdeuiav aitiay €xovovw, 
though here the difficulty narrows to a 
choice between two different interpreta- 
tions. As the meaning of the whole 
period ovTot pev yap i oe airiav €xovaow 
hinges upon the interpretation we put 
upon tovadrny y’ ovdepiav airiav Exovow, 
I propose to deal with these words be- 
fore proceeding to ef kai pndev dAdo. 

It will be useful first of all to recog- 
nize that the passage contains two sub- 
paragraphs and two distinct arguments. 
The first sub-paragraph (from tooodrov 
toivuv diad. to reroAunKacw odTol por) 
says in effect that Callicles’ action in 
claiming damages from the defendant 
constitutes conduct so ‘different’ from 
that of the other neighbours (i.e. so much 
more unreasonable and shameful) as 
to amount to a réAua, because he alone 
has taken such action, though the others’ 
losses had been great, whereas his had 
been negligible (zezovOdres oddév). The 
fact that they had suffered greater loss 
does not mean of course that the others 





had a better case against the defendant, 
but only that they might be regarded as 
having a greater stimulus to present a 
case. The second sub-paragraph (from 
kairo. to éxovow) states the fresh point 
that the other neighbours were actually 
in a better position (legally) to take 
action against the defendant: it is not 
here a question of réAua, but of capa- 
city to take legal action (maou. padAov 
€vexwpet todro mparrew). That the 
argument is different from that of the 
preceding sub-paragraph is shown by 
the fact that what was there denied is 
here, for purposes of argument, ad- 
mitted (ei xai 7. wemovOacw, “assuming 
that they have suffered loss worthy of 
mention’). The reason why the neigh- 
bours were in a better position than 
Callicles to present a case is given in 
odo. pev yap... aitiay é€xovow. But 
what is this reason? To know this we 
must decide on the meaning of tovadrnv 
y’ ovdeuiav airiay €xovow. The usual 
meaning of airiav éxew is ‘to be open to 
an imputation’ (see Sandys’s note ad 
loc.), and that seems to be the meaning 
here. But disagreement arises whether 
to refer the ‘imputation’ to ovxodav- 
tovow! or to adroi &” adtods BeBAap- 
pevor.2 These interpretations lead to 
quite different explanations of 7@a aA- 
Aov evexciper TOTO mparrew. 

When a passage, textually impec- 
cable, which must presumably have 
been readily understood in an un- 
ambiguous sense by a Greek audience, 
gives rise to quite opposite interpreta- 
tions by modern scholars, it is necessary 
to assume that some factor (or factors) 
essential to the clarity of the passage 


1 Sandys actually refers the airia to the whole 
complex atroit &’ adrods BeBA. ovKxodavrodaw, 
though he appears to emphasize ovxodavrodow 
(‘The imputation is ovxodavria, bringing a vexa- 
tious charge when they are themselves to blame 
for want of precaution’). But, as will be shown, 
the airia is robbed of point if not only ovxodavria 
but also personal responsibility for loss sustained 
is included under it: the atria must refer either to 
auxogavrovow or to avroi &’ adrovs BeBA., but not to 
both. 

2 So Schaefer. But he gives no exposition of the 
passage, and it is necessary to supply one in 
defence of his opinion. 
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was present for the Greek audience but 
is not for us. The factor in this case was 
surely emphasis in delivery. Two predi- 
cates are combined in adroi &’ atrovs 
BeBAappeévor ovcopartobawv, and on one of 
them an emphasis was placed by the 
speaker. If adroit 8.’ adrods BeBA. was 
emphasized, then tovadrny naturally 
refers to it; if on the other hand ouko- 
davrovow was emphatic, that is the word 
to which rovavrnv refers. The Greek was 
saved the trouble of pondering which 
sense to choose by the emphasis in de- 
livery ; we, who do not know where the 
emphasis fell, must decide by logic. 
Let us first see what case can be made 
for the Schaefer version. To begin with, 
Schaefer misunderstood adroi 8’ adrods 
BeBA. itself. Referring this phrase to 
p. 1278. 2 ff. (= § 22), where it is stated 
that Callicles had contrived, by extend- 
ing his own wall and throwing the re- 
sultant rubble into the roadway, to 
make the road narrower and higher, 
Schaefer implies that it was by reason 
of this action that the defendant ac- 
cused Callicles and his followers of 
having been ‘responsible for their own 
losses’. But the sentence in § 22 begins 
dv ote pev adtos e€nuapTnKe, mpa@Tov 
pev THv ddov oTEvoTépay Trojoas KTA., 
and the reason why this particular 
building activity of Callicles is men- 
tioned at all is explained in § 29 kai éyw 
pev, Ov TpOOHKEY GyavaKkTeEtv THs 6d00 
orevorépas yeyernuevns KTA. adros e&- 
nuaprnxe is ‘has himself done serious 
wrong’, sc. ‘to me’, as he accuses me of 
having done it to him: the extension 
(and consequent renewal) of Callicles’ 
wall was more likely to occasion flood- 
ing of the defendant’s property than of 
his own: hence the indignation which 
the defendant claims he might reason- 
ably have felt. The only way in which 
Callicles could have been responsible 
for his own flooding was by neglecting 
to repair his own wall (whether the 
old wall or the new one after the 
alteration), and such negligence, not 
the alteration, is the basis of the gibe 
avrot &” avrovs PeBA. (cf. §20 To 8 
elomrecov Vowp EBAake ev olwat 7roAAdKis 
78n TroAods py dvdakapevous, EBAae Se 


kal viv rodrov sc. od dGvAakdpevov). 


With this necessary correction, we 
may proceed to state the case for the 
Schaefer version. adroi 5’ atbtods BeBA. 
was singled out, we will assume, by the 
speaker for emphasis, in order that 
toavTnv might refer to it. True, ovxo- 
gavrotow is grammatically the main 
verb ; but it is not unknown for a parti- 
ciple to be more important than the 
main verb of its sentence, and ouko- 
gavrotow may have had some emphasis 
placed upon it, as a piece of extra abuse 
incidental to the argument. We might 
translate ‘have made losses for which 
they are themselves responsible the basis 
of their charge, pettifoggers that they 
are!’ rovadrnv y’ oddepiav airiay €xovow 
will then mean ‘cannot be open to any 
such imputation as that of having been 
themselves responsible, through negli- 
gence, for their own losses’. The whole 
argument will be that the others were 
in a stronger position than Callicles to 
claim damages from the defendant, 
because, whereas he may have the 
countercharge made against him that 
he is himself responsible for his own 
losses, they could not. 

This argument is logical, but un- 
realistic. Supposing one of the neigh- 
bours actually to have taken a case 
against the defendant, can we imagine 
a litigant throwing any weight on a plea 
which amounts to ‘Well, J certainly 
didn’t cause my losses through any 
negligence of my own’? How could 
such a claim have been substantiated ? 
Furthermore, the words rowadtrnv y’ 
ovdepiav aitiav €xovow assert with a tone 
of assurance that the neighbours (ac- 
cording to this interpretation) have not 
erred through negligence: is it con- 
ceivable that of zoAA@v roAAa Kai peydAa 
BeBAappévwy none had shown negli- 
gence, or that the defendant could 
assert confidently that none had? 

Now consider the other version. 
adroit &” adrods BeBAaypévor has the 
same meaning, but is subordinate, both 
in emphasis and in logic, to cvcodavrod- 
ow: Callicles is using loss (really caused 
by his own negligence) as an excuse to 
present a pettifogging charge. Callicles 
has always played the ovxodavrns, as 
the history of his earlier actions against 
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the defendant shows.! The present case 
is only a particular instance of his general 
ovxogartia. tovatTny y ovdeuiay airiav 
€xovow now refers to ovxodavroiow : no 
one can say the other neighbours are 
ovxodavra : they have no past record of 
pettifogging persecution of the defend- 
ant to throw suspicion upon their mo- 
tives.2 ovxopavria was a serious charge. 
Here we have an adequate reason for the 
statement ado. paddov eveywpe. tobro 
mpatrew. We may conclude that this 
version is correct, that ovcodavria had 
the emphasis, and that rowdrnv y’ 
ovdepiay aitiay €yovow means ‘at least 
cannot be open to the imputation of 
ovKogavria. ’. 
It remains to explain € Kai pndev ado. 

It is not necessary to discuss Sandys’s 
dvahéepovow or Schaefer’s zezoujKact Tob 
dvddtrecbar riv ex Tod VdaTos ecopevnv 
PAaBnv on their individual merits, be- 
cause both are open to the overriding 
objection that they do not conform to 
the usage of ei kai wndev aAAo and similar 
elliptical phrases. It is usage here, and 
not merely speech-emphasis, which sup- 

plied the missing factor in interpreta- 

tion: the editors had overlooked the 

usage underlying «i cai undev aAdo, and 

so had to cast around in the context, 

with logic alone as a guide, for a possible 

supplement for the ellipse ; the mind of 

the Greek, on the other hand, was guided 
by familiar usage automatically towards 

the source from which the supplement 
was to be derived; he would not have 

had time to ponder. The following pas- 
sages will serve to illustrate this usage 

(which is not treated, to my knowledge, 
in any of the grammars) : 

Dem. viii. 62 2d0ev olecbe viv adrov dBpilew 
buds ... Kal rods peév adAous ed movodv7’, ei ndev 
GAN’, eéarrarav, tuiv 8 ameAretv Ady ; 

Dem. xix. 95 add” dpa 7008” ori ev pev trois bd” 
avrod mempaypevas ayabov pev oddev €otw, arava 

1 Cf. §1 otrw diareOnné pe ovxodarrav, dare 
mp@tov pev Tov aveyurov tov €avTod KateoKevacev 
dpudioPnreiv por THY ywpiwy KTA, 

2 This is why the aizia, if it is to have point, 
must be referred to cvxodavrotaw alone: it is the 
general ovxogavria of Callicles that makes it hard 
for him (so the defendant would have us believe) 
to present a case; it is the lack of any presumption 

- (from previous actions not necessarily involving 
negligence) of cvxo¢ayria that places the others in 
a better position to present a case. 


S¢ radcajpara, 4 5° inép ris eipyvns amodoyia, Kai €i 
pndéev ao, robvoua yobv Exer pirddvOpwzov. 

Aeschin. iii. 154 ris yap odx av dAyjoeev dvOpwros 
“Env . . . dvapvnobeis . . . exeivd ye, ef pndev 
€repov, Ort Tavry more TH Hepa... KTA. 

Plat. Rep. 502a BovAe odv, iv 8 eyw, wt) Frrov 
ddpuev avrovs adAa mavramac. mpdous yeyovévat Kai 
merretobat, iva, et py TL GAAo, aicxuvOevres Spuodoy7- 
owow ; ao codd., dAAa Ast. 

Plat. Rep. 509 c Kai pydapds y’, Edn, raven, €f 7} 
TL, GAAG Thy wepi Tov BAov dpuowdtyTa ad dreEcav, ef 
mn amodeires. 

Plat. Symp. 222d adX’ ei py 7 ado, & Oavpdare, 
ev péeow hudv €a AydOwva Kataxeioba, 

Plat. Meno, 86e ei pj tt obv, GAAGd oppor yé pot 
Ths apxijs xéAacov, kal ovyxwpnoov ... KTA. 

Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 3 i8av S€ ra iepa 6 Edxdetdns 
elev Ste reiBowro adt® pr elvar xpjpara. AAX’ olda, 
én, Ort Kav wéAAn tor’ EcecBat, haiverai re Eumddiov, 
av pndev GAro, ad cavTe. 

Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 13 éSéovre re, et uy te GAAo, aAda 
TOCOUTGY ye Xpovoy KaTapetvat avToVv ... KTA. 

Lucian, xvii. 8 od« oAlya yap mpos Tis PiAocodias 
whéAnvrat ot woAAol avtdv: Kai yap, ef pndev aAro, 
aidot yoov rod cxjparos perpimrepa Svapapravovot, 

Soph. frag. 23 

wonep yap ev dvAAovow aiyeipov paxpas, 

Kav GdAo pndev, GAda TovKeivns Kdpa 

Txujons atpats dvaxoudgile mrépov. 
xwei tis avpa Kavaxougile. Dindorf. 


The list shows the existence of an 
elliptical usage, in which a negative pro- 
tasis, containing as substantive or (pos- 
sibly? v. p. 49, n. 3 imfra) adverbial 
element a combination of dAdo with 
pndev or 7, and with a verbal supple- 
ment understood from the following 
apodosis, is used to emphasize that apo- 
dosis or some part of it, this emphasis 
being achieved (grammatically speak- 
ing) through the contrast between ado 
and its complement, which is to be 
found in the apodosis, the emphasis 
being usually further strengthened by 
the association of ye, yodv, or aAAd with 
the emphatic element in the apodosis. 
In all the passages, with the exception of 
the Aeschines, the ellipse looks forward 
to an emphasis. In one set of cases the 
emphasis is on a word or phrase of the 
apodosis (éfazaraév, tovvoya dpiAdvipw- 
mov, aicxuvlévres, ev péeow hudv, od 
cavt@, TovKeivys Kapa) ; in the others it 
is upon a clause or upon the whole 
apodosis (rv epi Tov HAvov OpordtynTa ad 
dveEveiv, opuKpov ye po THS apxfs xdAacov 
KTA., TooodTov ye xpdovov KaTapeivat adrov 
KTA., aidot Tod axnparos peTpiwitepa di- 
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apapravovor).! The elliptical phrase is 
therefore not to be thought of as apart 
from the apodosis, but is dominated by 
the apodosis, of the thought of which it 
forms an integral part. This would no 
doubt be indicated by the speaker in 
delivery : the elliptical phrase would be 
spoken quickly, without much pause 
between it and the apodosis, and the 
rhythm would be a rising one culmina- 
ting in the emphasis in the apodosis. 
An audience listening to the sentence 
spoken in this way would supply the 
predicate in the ellipse from the apodosis 
or the emphatic part of it which would 
be predominant in their thought. 
Another principle which emerges 
from the list is that the supplement to 
the ellipse may be derived, not from the 
actual words of the apodosis, but from 
its thought ; e.g. in Dem. viii. 62 the full 
expression would be ei pydev add’ 
adcxei, the general verb being under- 
stood from égamardv, and dAdo gaining a 
pejorative sense from the same source 
(‘if he does you no worse wrong’); in 
Xix. 95, Kal ef pundev Aro ayaldr exe, 
the generalized dyafév being derived 
from rovvoya giAdvOpwrov; in Lucian, 


1 To the forward-looking character of the idiom 
the Aeschines passage is only an apparent excep- 
tion, because the emphatic element is anticipated 
by éxeive ye. Also forward-looking is the ef yu dia 
type of ellipse (e.g. Plat. Gorgias, 516e et wm dia Tov 
ampurawy, evérecev av, cf. Goodwin, M.T., § 476, 3). 
In general, forward-looking subordinate clauses 
and constructions in Greek deserve further study 
particularly where, to the reader, their nature 
tends to be obscured by preceding matter in the 
same sentence. Interesting examples are Herod. 
i, 60... pnxavdvra .. . mpiyya ednOéorarov 
+ + + paxp@, éemel ye dmexpiOn éx madarépov rod 
BapBapov €Ovos 76 ‘EAAnuxov ..., et Kal TéT€ ye KTA.; 
Antiph. ii. 10 droAvecOar 5¢ id” judy, ed Kai ekdtws 
pev ovtws b€ 7) awéxrewa Tov avdpa, moAd paAdov 
Sixasds «fut. In the first case, the éwed ye clause 
looks forward to 7rére ye; in the second, the e7 «ai 
clause to zoAd paAdov, but neither fact is immedi- 
ately grasped by the reader. On the other hand, 
both passages properly spoken would offer no 
difficulty to a Greek. Similarly in Herod. ii. 101 
tav 5é€ aGdAwv Baorléwy, od yap EAeyov ovdeuiav 
€pywy amddeéw, car’ ovdév elvar Aapmpdrynros, mAjv 
évds Tod éecxydrov adradv Moipios, I believe that rav 
G@\wv Baoréwv looks forward to wAjv évés (= 
ovdéva Any évds), with which it goes partitively, 
and that it is unnecessary to assume an anacolu- 
thon, or understand ovdéva from Kar’ oddév elvat 
Aapmpérnros (as How and Wells explain the con- 
struction). 


xlvii. 8 « pndeév ado mowiow dore 
BeAriouvs dudyew or the like.? 

In the list of passages the elliptical 
phrase presents itself in two forms, ac- 
cording as we have pydev or 71.3 The 
orators seem to prefer the first, Plato 
the second ; Xenophon has both. Of the 
two forms, that with 7: shows less atten- 
tion to grammar, since, if we attempt 
to supply the ellipse and make the con- 
struction grammatical, we shall find it 
necessary, in all but one of the examples, 
to change ei to €av. Apart from this, the 
same principle holds as for the pydév 
examples, namely, that the supplement 
is to be derived from the following 
apodosis. Thus in Rep. 502a the full 
construction would be éav yy te dAdo 
yevouevor or the like, the appropriate 
verb of general meaning being supplied 
from the emphatic aicyuvOdvtes. Symp. 
222d has already been dealt with. In 
the other 7 instances it is not so easy to 
2 We might, in Dem. viii. 62 and Lucian, if we 
considered those passages only individually, under- 
stand bfpile and &déAnvra respectively from what 
has gone before. But this method of interpretation 
would not suit the other passages. Nor is &déAnvra 
an accurate supplement for Lucian’s ellipse. 
Lucian’s point is that the benefit from philosophy 
is shown by an improvement in behaviour. True, 
bBpifec and wdéAnvrat prepare us for the meaning 
of the respective apodoses: that does not alter the 
fact that it is from those apodoses themselves and 
the thought underlying them that the ellipse is to 
be supplemented. 

3 Riddell (Digest, § 20) offers what seems an 
entirely misconceived explanation of the 7 in- 
stances in Plato. Comparing usages such as Apol. 
20d iva ri raira Aéyers (‘ri in itself is the full 
representative complement of the sentence’), he 
says of our instances: ‘The sentence is complete ; 
the 7 and the 7: dAdo stand for full propositions.’ 
The usages he compares are really quite different 
from ours. In iva ri radra Aéyers, ri stands for a 
full proposition, because there is nothing to define 
zi except the full proposition which the question 
assumes will follow; in our instances, on the other 
hand, rz (dAdo) is defined by its complement in the 
apodosis: if that complement is a substantive, 7+ 
(dAdo) will be a substantive also, and it is necessary 
to supply a verb in the ellipse with which 7 (ado) 
can enter into grammatical relationship. This is 
made quite clear by Symp. 222 d (7: dAdo is defined 
by its complement ev péow judv Aydbwva Kara- 
xetoOa, itself a virtual substantive and the object 
of €a; a part of éav is to be supplied in the ellipse 
to govern 7 dAdo: had the clause been completed, 
it would have been éav ut} 7 GAXo edans), by the 
passages from the orators, and by Soph. frag. 23, 
where Pearson rightly remarks that do pydev 
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supply an exact form of words, because 
the emphasis in the apodosis (the point 
d’appui for supplementing the ellipse) is 
spread either over a clause or over the 
whole apodosis. There is also, in these 
instances, a certain general tone, built 
up in the context, and culminating in 
the apodosis, which contributes to the 
sense of the ellipse. The general impli- 
cation is that the speaker is asking that 
something shall be done which he has 
every reason to expect will be done, 
precisely because it falls short of what 
he might reasonably have demanded of 
his interlocutor: his minimum demand 
(so to speak) is presented in the apo- 
dosis, and the fact that it 7s a minimum 
demand, where more might have been 
expected, is conveyed by the elliptical 
phrase. Thus in Rep. 509 c Glaucon has 
been made uneasy by Socrates’ remark, 
od yap atrios, avaykdlwy 7a enol Soxobvra 
mept adrod Aéyew, which suggests that 
Socrates may not wish to proceed 
further with his exposition. Glaucon’s 
own eager nature is such that he cannot 
be fully satisfied by anything but com- 
plete knowledge of the whole field of 
discussion. His minimum demand, 
however, is that the sun-analogy should 
be fully expounded, in case there are 
any flaws or omissions (ei 7 azroAeizets). 
So he says ‘But please do go on’ 
(undapa@s avon = travti tpdmw d.aTéA«t) 
‘at least to the extent of developing the 
sun-analogy’: if ed 4 7 dAdo had been 
expanded into a full construction, it 
appears that it would have been éav pv 
tt adAdo modv SdiateAjs.! But tu adAo 
here implies ‘anything else ¢o satisfy my 
sense of logic and my desire for complete 
knowledge’. In Meno 86e Socrates, 
having failed to induce Meno to argue 
from fundamentals, accepts Meno’s 
faulty method of discussion as a pis- 


must be in the same case as xdpa, i.e. undév dAdo is 
a substantive. As the preponderance of evidence 
seems to be in favour of udev GAdo and 7x (dAdo) 
being used as substantives, and not adverbially, I 
have thought it best to treat them as substantives 
throughout. But in Lucian, loc. cit. wndév dAdo 
might be adverbial (sc. ei pndev addo BeArious 
Sidyovat). 

1 Here a part of the apodosis precedes the 
elliptical phrase, but the part which is emphatic 
vis-a-vis et wy 7 follows it. 


aller, but thinks it reasonable to ask 
that its basis should be restated in a 
more scientific form (‘At least relax 
your method of stating the argument’: 
we might understand éav pr 7 dAdo 
mownons Tod Adyou xapw). In Xen. Hell. 
iv. 6. 13 the Achaeans, disappointed in 
Agesilaus, because he has not fulfilled 
their (to them) reasonable expectation 
that he would achieve some concrete 
results, beg him ‘at least to remain in 
the field long enough to interrupt the 
Acarnanians’ sowing’: «¢ py te dAdo 
monoevev wote ofdv tHv BovAnow azo- 
mAnpodv is a possible supplement.? In 
these examples it is clear that the sup- 
plement to the elliptical phrase cannot 
be supplied from an exact form of words 
contained in the apodosis, but must be 
supplied from the thought-processes 
which find their culmination in the 
apodosis. 

As regards the 7: examples in general, 
it seems a fair conclusion from the loose 
use of e,3 and also from the tendency to 
omit dAdo, that these represent the more 
conversational form of the elliptical 
usage we are considering, a form for 
which, through familiar use, a definite 
construction had ceased to be envisaged, 
and which tended to crystallize into a 
mere adverbial phrase.* 

We have seen that two principles 
govern both forms of the elliptical 
phrase : (1) that it is to be supplemented 
from the following apodosis or some part 
of it, (2) that the supplement may be 
derived, not from the expressed words 
of the apodosis, but from its underlying 
thought. Applying these principles to 


2 ¢, in the historic sequence, is here gram- 
matical. But it may be doubted whether we should 
have had éav, even had the sequence been primary. 

3 Whereas in the pydév instances édv is used 
when grammatically necessary, Soph. loc. cit., 
Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 3; cf. Dem. xxiii. 156 Aoycopor 
AaBav, ore AnPOjoera, Kav pndevi Tdv GrAAwv, TO ye 
Ape. 

+ For similar crystallized phrases cf. the use of 
ei 5¢ py = ‘otherwise’ (Goodwin, M.T., § 478) 
and of «dv in Plat. Meno, 72 c, Rep. 477a and 579d 
(Thompson, Syntax of Ait. Gk. 189. 3 (c), (2)). By a 
coincidence, Ps.-Longinus has this use of «av in an 
ellipse similar to those we are considering, JTepi 
“Yibous 33. 4 ovdév Hrrov oluat tas peilovas airias... 
Thy Too mpwreiov YHdov padrAov dei dépecBa, Kav 
ei pndevos érépou, THs peyaAdodpootvns adbris Evexa. 
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Dem. lv. 21, we shall expect to supple- 
ment ef Kai pndev addAo from rovavrny y’ 
ovdepiay aitiay €xovow. The words them- 
selves suggest no obvious supplement. 
But the underlying thought is ‘are in 
this particular respect (absence of airia) 
more fitted to present a case against 
me’. From this I believe a Greek 
audience would have understood ¢/ Kai 
pndev adAo exovow wote eyxwpeiv adtois 
duxalecOai wo, ‘even if they dispose of 
no other plea enabling them to present 
a case against me’.! 

The reason given for the other neigh- 
bours being more fitted to present a 
case is a negative one, as it consists, not 
in any positive grounds on which to base 
a case, but in the absence of a counter- 
plea which might be used against them. 
To bring out this negative aspect I 


imagine also that an emphasis was: 


placed upon airiav, and that dAdo, by 
contrast with the emphatic airiar, 
acquired the sense of ‘ positive’ : ‘where- 
as they, even if they dispose of no positive 
plea enabling them to present a case 
against me, at least have the negative 
advantage that they cannot have this 
counter-plea brought against them’. 


1 Reiske, I believe alone of the editors, was led 
aright by his instinct to seek the supplement in the 
apodosis. But his version will not do, because it 
hints that the defendant had some reason for 
complaint against the other neighbours, and not 
merely against Callicles. Such an assumption is 
nowhere implied in the speech, and its introduc- 
tion here is either irrelevant to the argument that 
the other neighbours had a better case than 
Callicles, or tends to contradict it, by drawing 
attention to material upon which the defendant 
might draw for a defence against them. 


Whatever sense we take from the 
passage must in the long run stand or 
fall by the criterion of whether it would 
have been immediately intelligible to a 
Greek audience. To my mind, given 
the context and the argument (mdéou 
padov évexwpe tobro mpdrrew), given 
the usage of current speech which would 
lead the attention forward from «7 Kai 
pndev dAdo to the succeeding clause, 
given the ye which links the two clauses 
closely in thought, and finally given the 
orator’s delivery, which would pro- 
nounce the whole sentence in such a 
way as to lead up to the emphasis on 
airiav, the sense which I have outlined 
is the only one which would have 
occurred to a Greek audience. It is, 
however, an implicit sense, and cannot 
be fully brought out in translation. 
The whole passage might be rendered 
somewhat as follows: ‘So exceptional 
then is the behaviour of these men that, 
though they have suffered nothing 
worthy of mention . . ., whereas many 
others have suffered many grievous 
losses, yet they are the ones, the only 
ones, who have had the impudence to 
go to law against me. Yet not one of the 
others was not in a better position to 
take such action. For my accusers’ ac- 
tion is a pettifogging one (they having 
brought their losses upon themselves, 
even supposing those to have amounted 
to anything) ; whereas there is at least 
nothing to suggest that imputation in 
the case of the others.’ 

J. H. KELLs. 


University College, London. 


JULIAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF LATIN 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, xiv. I. 9, 
informs us that Gallus, Julian’s half- 
brother, had a very good knowledge of 
Greek, ‘Graeco sermone, cuius erat 
impendio gnarus’, the implication being 
that his native language was Latin. 
Ammianus elsewhere tells us that Julian 
was able to speak some Latin, xvi. 5. 7 
‘aderat Latine quoque disserendi suffi- 
ciens sermo’, and this is confirmed by 
Eutropius, x. 16. 3 ‘liberalibus disciplinis 
adprime eruditus, Graecia doctior atque 
adeo ut Latina eruditio nequaquam cum 


Graeca scientia conveniret’. The impli- 
cation here is that his native tongue was 
Greek. How does it happen that the 
sons of the same father have different 
mother-tongues ? 

Julius Constantius, their father, spoke 
Latin—we are explicitly told that his 
brother Constantine the Great was un- 
able to speak Greek ;! but in the course 
of his scholarly life at Toulouse and his 
subsequent residence at Corinth Julius 


1 Eusebius, Vit. Const. iii. 13. 
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certainly learned to converse easily in 
Greek. 

His first wife, Galla, who bore him 
Gallus on his estate in Etruria, was, like 
her brothers,! a native of Rome. She 
died a couple of years after Gallus was 
born in A.D. 325/6, but we may be sure 
that the first language her son ever 
heard was Latin. Since it is unlikely 
that Julius Constantius after her death 
addressed his son in a foreign language, 
we may be sure that Gallus spoke little 
but Latin until his father’s murder in 
A.D. 337, but in the course of his elemen- 
tary education he will have learnt the 
rudiments of Greek. In the obscure 
period of his life immediately after 337 
in Asia Minor and during his six years 
at Macellum (ending early in 348) there 
were many occasions on which it was 
impossible for him to use his native 
tongue, and to this time we must ascribe 
the comparative perfection of his Greek 
which Ammianus assures us he had 
acquired by A.D. 353. 

Julian’s mother, Basilina, the second 
wife of Julius Constantius, was a native 
Greek speaker. Her father was prob- 
ably a native of Phoenicia,? and her 
tutor, the Scythian eunuch Mardonius, 
had been educated with the special pur- 
pose of instructing her in the poems of 
Hesiod and Homer? and he certainly 
knew no Latin. Greek then will have 
been the language of Julian’s first five 
years, but he will occasionally have 
heard his father speaking Latin. Bidez* 
therefore exaggerates somewhat in say- 
ing that Julian did not begin to learn 
Latin until he went to Gaul in A.D. 355. 
But in his education at Constantinople, 
Nicomedia, Ephesus, and Athens he will 
have heard practically nothing but 
Greek, for Constantius did not want him 
to be educated in the language of the 
army and the administration.s Yet 


1 Dessau, 1237, with Seeck, P.-W. iii. 1981, Zw. 
R. 1. 1187. 

2 Seeck, P.-W. x. 93, s.v. ‘ Julianos’ (32). His 
identity was established by Bidez, Mélanges Paul 
Thomas, pp. 57 ff., cf. his edition of Julian’s 
Lettres, p. 71. 13 with crit. n. So Julian may have 
had Semitic blood in his veins. 

3 Julian, Misop. 352 a-b. 

4 La Vie de l’Empereur Julien, pp. 52 f. 

5 Bidez, Vie, pp. 52 f.; cf. Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 


Latin speakers were among the philo- 
sophers and rhetors who flocked to hear 
him at Ephesus, so that he will not have 
heard Greek exclusively.6 Again, at 
Macellum, where all his instructors were 
Greek-speaking, he doubtless spoke 
some Latin to Gallus, although the 
latter had now so far progressed with 
his Greek that, despite his being far 
from studious by nature, he was de- 
lighted to hear his Greek oratory 
praised.” 

When Julian went to Gaul in Decem- 
ber, A.D. 355, all was changed, for Latin 
alone was spoken in the army and the 
administration. But Julian had not 
altogether forgotten the tongue of his 
father and his half-brother, and a few 
months after his arrival we hear of him 
frequently quoting the proverb: ‘clitel- 
lae bovi sunt impositae; plane non est 
nostrum onus’, a saying which he 
would scarcely have known if his study 
of Latin had only begun in the last days 
of December in the preceding year. It 
was here in Gaul that he acquired such 
proficiency in Latin as Ammianus attri- 
butes to him. 

The Latin spoken in the frontier dis- 
tricts, however, does not seem to have 
been of a particularly good quality— 
at any rate, it was held in considerable 
contempt by the inhabitants of Aqui- 
tania (Sulpicius Severus, Dzal. 1. 27). 
Partly perhaps for this reason, but 
chiefly because of his profound attach- 
ment to Greek and Greek literature, 
Julian’s letters written in these years to 
his friends in the East repeatedly com- 
plain that he must speak Latin—he 
is, he says, becoming ‘barbarized’.? Al- 
though he was reading and writing 
Greek in immense quantities—he was 
called a litterto Graecus at Constantius’ 
court in the winter of 357/8'°—he only 


P- 473. 50 ff. (p. 428 in the Loeb edition, ed. Wright). 

6 Libanius, Or. xviii. 21. This is not to say, how- 
ever, as Koch does, Revue belge de philologie et 
@ histoire, 1927, p. 125, n. 4, that Julian was already 
well enough educated in Latin at Constantinople : 
Koch presses this passage of Libanius unduly. 

7 Libanius, Or. i. 97, cf. Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 30. 

8 Ammianus xvi. 5. 10; cf. Cicero, ad Ait. v. 15. 
3, Quintilian, v. 11. 21. 

9 Ep. 8, 9, cf. 13, ed. Bidez. 

10 Ammianus xvii. II. I. 
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studied those Latin documents which it 
was politically expedient for him to 
read, viz. the published Latin speeches 
of Constantius.! 

Bearing in mind Julian’s statement 
that he was becoming barbarized, i.e. 
that he was compelled to speak Latin 
continuously in Gaul, can we trace any 
Latin influence on his own Greek wri- 
tings of this period? I have only been 
able to find one instance of a latinism in 
his Greek. In the Epistle to the Athen- 
tans, written when he had just left 
Gaul but was still in the Latin West at 
Nisch, he uses the phrase ov« olda 
obTWds pot oTpaTiTou SdvTos pavdaKny, 
where surely ovd« ofda odriwos is an un- 
conscious recollection of the Latin use 
of nescio quis.2 

After he became Emperor, the dis- 
cussions in the Imperial consistorium 
were carried on in Greek when he was 
present, although it was a breach of cus- 
tom for the Emperor to give his deci- 
sions in the consistorium in Greek.3 


1 Or. ii. 77d. We do not hear that Constantius 
knew much Greek. 

2 Ep. ad Ath. 284d. Is his use of tpraxoovoords 
(wrongly changed to zptaxoords by Hertlein and 
Wright) in the same pamphlet, 276 a, an echo of 
the Latin use of trecenti to denote an indefinitely 
large number? 

3 Gothofredus on Cod. Theod. xi. 39. 5; and see 


Although several of Julian’s laws are 
written in his own very individual style, 
there can be little doubt that he wrote 
them out in Greek and that they were 
then translated by the Imperial secre- 
taries.* - 

Seecks rightly observes that Ammi- 
anus’ cool description of Julian’s Latin, 
‘Latine disserendi sufficiens sermo’, in 
a passage which is otherwise highly pane- 
gyrical, clearly indicates that Julian 
spoke extremely poor Latin.® There is 
no reason to think that he ever read any 
literary work written by a Roman, 
apart from Constantius’ speeches, and 
the references in his own writings to 
events of Roman history doubtless with- 
out exception are derived from Greek 
historians, especially Plutarch. 

E. A. THOMPSON. 

University of Nottingham. 


his n. on vi. 24. 1 for the use of Greek in Julian’s 
laws. Greek occasionally occurs in laws issued 
before Julian’s time, e.g. viii. 15. I. 

+ Bidez, Lettres, preface, p. iii; Borries, P.—-W. 
x83: 5 Untergang, iv. 458 f. 

6 But Ammianus, who was himself at that time 
learning Latin with very considerable success, may 
not have been very charitable to his struggling 
fellow-student: Julian’s speeches to the army, 
which must have been delivered in Latin, were 
always very moving, cf. Hermathena, lxii, forth- 
coming. 





AN EMENDATION IN SAPPHO 


BERGK g1 (Lobel, p. 49) yauBpos eicdpxerat iaos 
Apeu. 

A simple cure for this unmetrical passage would 
be to read to(a) épxer(ar), so easily corrupted 
into eloépyerar, and delete isos as a gloss. The 


scansion would then run parallel to tou 8) 76 
péAaOpor of the first line of the fragment. 
H. J. M. MILNE. 


British Museum. 


MARTIAL, ii. 14. 14-18 (THE WOULD-BE DINER OUT) 


omnia cum fecit, sed renuente deo, 

lotus ad Europes tepidae buxeta recurrit, 
si quis ibi serum carpat amicus iter. 

per te perque tuam, vector lascive, puellam, 
ad cenam Selium tu, rogo, taure, voca. 


THE commentators have nothing very helpful ; the 
idea that Selius was to be wrapped in a bundle of 
hay and thrown to a bull in the arena does not 
carry conviction. This passage is quite different 
from i. 43. 13, 14 which they quote, where Mancinus 
has set nothing before his guests but a boar, which 
he has not cut into: 
ponatur tibi nullus aper post talia facta, 
sed tu ponaris cui Charidemus apro 


—a play on two meanings of ponere. It is said that 
Charidemus was exposed to a boar in the arena by 
order of Domitian. 

In my teaching I have always explained the 
Selius passage by a reference to Mr. F.’s Aunt 
—‘Give him a meal of chaff.’ It seems to me 
at least more plausible than other explanations 
offered. Selius has exhausted every effort to be 
invited to a good meal. ‘He has a proud stomach. 
Give him a meal of chaff.’ (Little Dorrit, Book II, 
chapter ix). 

GERTRUDE Hirst. 


Columbia University. 
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REVIEWS 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE ODYSSEY 


Marchinus H. A. L. H. vAN DER VALK: 
Textual Criticism of the Odyssey. Pp. 
296. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1949. Paper, 
fl. 14.50. 

DR. VAN DER VALK collected the material 

for this book during the late war, when 

he was acting as minister of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church at Wyngaarden 
in Holland, and he has been enabled to 
publish it by a grant from the Legatum 

Hoeufftianum controlled by the Royal 

Netherlands Academy of Sciences. It 

may be said at once that the Academy 

would have been hard put to it to find 

a worthier object for their assistance. 
The author sets himself to examine 

the evidence for the text of the Odyssey, 

with special attention to the work of the 
ancient critics and above all the great 

Alexandrines, Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 

Rhianus, and Aristarchus. The ex- 

amination is in two parts. The first (pp. 

11-180) discusses the editions referred 

to by the Alexandrine critics (the zoA- 

Tikal, apxyaia, etc.), the influence of 

Didymus on our traditions about the 

Alexandrines, the value of the vulgate 

text compared with the papyri and 

testimonia, and the importance to be 
attached to the readings preferred by 
the Alexandrine critics, especially Aris- 
tarchus. Dr. V. concludes that the vul- 
gate is very much more reliable than 
Ludwich and others have been inclined 
to believe, and that the readings ascribed 
to the great Alexandrines must be re- 
garded as conjectures, and valued ac- 
cordingly. He has no difficulty in 
showing that many of the Alexandrine 
critics’ suggestions are due to ignorance 
of the epic diction, of the principles on 
which early epic is composed, and of 
the mentality of the archaic Greeks. In 
the second part (pp. 181-285) Dr. V. dis- 
cusses the special problem of the ‘athet- 
ized’ lines, including those lines which 

Aristarchus defended against the stric- 

tures of his predecessors, and shows how 

most of the ancient atheteses, including 
those usually accepted by modern edi- 


tors, are due to the same faults of 
comprehension on the part of the Alex- 
andrines as he has already diagnosed in 
Part I. He also examines the relation of 
Homer to Hesiod and the Cycle, and 
the art of Homer, both in its virtues and 
its defects, and concludes that there 
is no good evidence, either internal or 
external, for large-scale interpolation 
in our vulgate text; the ‘wild’ papyri 
are to be regarded simply as freaks, 
which have had no ascertainable in- 
fluence on the development of the text 
known to us from Byzantine manu- 
scripts. The whole discussion is written 
in an English which, though not in all 
respects correct, is always clear and for- 
cible and which reflects great credit on 
the author and on Dr. G. A. van Don- 
gen, whose help with the translation is 
acknowledged in the preface. There are 
some additional notes (pp. 286-9) and 
full sndices locorum. The book is hand- 
somely produced and there are very 
few misprints, but some difficulty is 
caused by the transliteration of Greek 
words into roman type (italics or quota- 
tion marks would have helped) ; in one 
place where some lines of Russian are 
transliterated the Dutch phonetic values 
will create difficulties for the non-Dutch 
reader. (Considering how rare it still is 
to find classical scholars who can under- 
stand Russian, would it not have been 
better to provide a translation ?) 

It will be manifest that this is a book 
of the utmost importance to all con- 
cerned with the text of Homer; though 
the title seems to limit the book’s rele- 
vance to the text of the Odyssey, Dr. V. 
has not failed to consider problems in 
the text of the J/iad whenever they are 
germane to his subject. Even those who 
disagree with Dr. V.’s conclusions will 
find themselves compelled to admire the 
thoroughness and the scholarly sound- 
ness of his methods, while those who, 
like the present reviewer, had already 
come to the conclusion that the vulgate 
text must be our stand-by and that 
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nothing can usefully or logically be said 
about Homer if the possibility of large- 
scale variation between the ‘Homeric’ 
and Byzantine texts is admitted, may 
perhaps regret that in some cases Dr. V. 
has not pressed his argument as far as he 
might have done: e.g. he accepts as gen- 
uine the version of J/. viii. 546-52 given 
by Plato at Alc. IJ 149 d-e (p. 87) and 
adopts without discussion the view that 
the long days enjoyed by the Laestry- 
gonians do not prove knowledge (either 
in the poet or his sources) of conditions 
in the far North (p. 257), although some 


ROMAN 


Otto WEINREICH: Rdémische Satiren. 
Eingeleitet und zum gréssten Teil neu 
iibertragen. (Bibliothek der Alten 
Welt.) Pp. civ-+-431; 8 plates, 10 text- 
figs. Zirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. 
Cloth, 16.80 Sw. fr. 

Tus volume is one of the first to be pub- 
lished in a new series—‘ Die Bibliothek 
der alten Welt ’—which is to comprise 
translations of the principal works of 
Greek and Latin literature from Homer 
to St. Augustine, and whose object is to 
present in easily readable form to the 
modern public the thought of antiquity 
as a whole. The general editor of the 
series is Professor Karl Honn. 

In the present work we have Horace’s 
Satires, Persius, six satires of Juvenal, 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, and about 
half of Petronius in translations partly 
old, partly new. These are the fercula, 
as it were, of this banquet. By way of 
gustatio we are offered select fragments 
from the satires of Ennius, Lucilius, and 
Varro, accompanied by a sort of running 
commentary. The whole is preceded by 
100 pages of introduction on the history 
of the satire. 

It is not for the present reviewer to 
judge the literary merit of the transla- 
tions, some of which, such as Wieland’s 
Horace and Bliimner’s Persius, are 
already well known to German-speaking 
readers. Of those that are published 
here for the first time, that of Petronius 
is the longest and offers the hardest test 
of the translator’s scholarship and 
artistry. Professor Weinreich passes 


corroboration of the view that the Laes- 
trygonians are to be sought somewhere 
near the Arctic Circle may be found 
in the accompanying geographical des- 
cription, which suggests acquaintance 
with a Norwegian fjord. But these are 
trivialities compared with the general 
soundness of Dr. V.’s work, which has 
a good claim to be regarded as the most. 
important contribution to Homeric stu- 
dies since Schadewaldt’s Iliasstudien of 
1938. 
J. A. DAvIsoN. 


University of Manchester. 


SATIRE 


with flying colours. He is always clear 
—which is more than can be said of his 
original—he avoids the insidious tempta- 
tion to modernize, and he surmounts 
the numerous cruces with commendable 
resourcefulness. His text seems mainly 
to be that of Biicheler-Heraeus, but he 
is not bound by it. His Juvenal, too, is 
vigorous and accurate. But German 
hexameters always seem somewhat 
stilted and unspontaneous. Wieland, 
who was a poet in his own right, knew 
better than to attempt to reproduce in 
his native tongue the metre of Horace’s 
Satires. 

The fifty pages devoted to Ennius, 
Lucilius, and Varro are perhaps the 
least satisfactory of the whole book. 
Fragments, even when served with 
Weinreich’s sauce, are not the tastiest 
of morsels. And there is so much un- 
certainty about the reconstruction of 
some of these satires that a translator 
must either enter into complex technical 
arguments or expound as dogma what 
is only one view among many. 

The introduction gives a fair picture 
of what is known of the origin and his- 
tory of Roman satire. On the vexed 
question of dramatic satura W. reacts 
against the scepticism of Leo, and 
agrees with many later writers in seeing 
in Livy vii. 2 a core of fact. He nightly 
rejects Kerenyi’s theory that satura 
originated in the cult of Dionysus (the 
word being cognate with odrupos), as 
well as Altheim’s suggestion that it grew 
out of the worship of Ceres (lanx satura 
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= kuxewv; Fescennina licentia = tap- 
Bos). The associations of satura, W. 
maintains, are primarily culinary; the 
point of resemblance between the early 
satire and the lanx satura was merely 
that both were a kind of salad or pot- 
pourri, and beyond that we cannot go 
with certainty. 

The development of this mélange by 
Ennius, Lucilius, Varro, Horace, Per- 
sius, Seneca, Petronius, and Juvenal is 
briefly and clearly sketched, and the 
strong Greek influence underlying the 
Menippean satire is not over-estimated. 
The changing social background against 
which these men worked is not suffi- 
ciently explained, and even their per- 
sonal position in the society of their 
time is not always made clear: for 
instance, in the section on Lucilius 
there is no mention of the Scipionic 
circle. The introduction concludes with 
sixteen pages on ‘Ausklang und Nach- 
klange’. These are fascinating pages: 
but the fact that the book is written 
primarily for the Swiss public hardly 
seems to excuse the absence from them 
of the names of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
and Johnson. 

‘Alles Antiquarische’, says the intro- 
duction to the whole series, ‘wird fern- 
gehalten.’ In general W. wears his 
erudition lightly, though it would evi- 
dently be vain to attempt to discuss the 
origin and history of a literary form 
without introducing much that an 
unkind critic could damn as antiqua- 
risch. Why, then, are we given every 
now and then a reference such as 
“Heraeus, Rhein. Mus. 79. 264 ff.’ or 
‘Hausrath, RE 19. 1487’? 

There are curious statements in the 
introduction, some of which the re- 


viewer would like to think the result of 
oversight, e.g.: p. xxxvii: “Wir besitzen 
von diesem aus Siidfrankreich stam- 
menden Dichter (M Terentius Varro 
Atacinus) die Ubersetzung des Ar- 
gonautenepos von Apollonios dem 
Rhodier.’ The praenomen should be 
Publius, and the work is lost, save 
for a few lines. p. lv: it is a little dis- 
ingenuous to say of Persius that, as his 
praenomen Aules shows, he clung to the 
Etruscan traditions of his family. Was 
his praenomen in fact Aules? p. lx: the 
present stage of the inquiry is not 
adequately represented by merely dis- 
missing the additional verses in the Bod- 
leian manuscript of Juvenal as interpol- 
ations. p. lxx: Seneca’s ‘Spanish blood’ 
will not do as an explanation of what is 
good or bad in him. p. lxxxii: the 
manuscripts of Petronius do not attri- 
bute the whole surviving portion of the 
Satyricon to books xiv and xv. p. xcili: 
it was Theodoric the Great, and not 
Theodosius, who put Boethius to death 
in 524. 

The paper and typography are of the 
high quality which we associate with 
Swiss publications, and the book is 
pleasingly illustrated. 

If Rémische Satiren is to be typical of 
the new series, then we extend a cordial 
welcome to the ‘Bibliothek der alten 
Welt’, and felicitate Swiss readers on 
having a really representative selection 
of the classics available in scholarly 
and graceful translations, with intro- 
ductions representing the state of 
modern scholarship. But more care 
should be taken over proof-reading in 
the future. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

University College, London. 


THE BUDE QUINTUS CURTIUS 


QuINTE-CuRCE: Histoires. Texte établi 
et traduit par H. Bardon. Tome I 
(livres III-VI), pp. xxi-+-212; Tome 
II (livres VII-X), pp. 213-445. (Col- 
lection Budé.) Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1947 and 1948. Paper, 1000 fr. 

M. BARDON allocates three and a half 

pages of his brief Introduction to an 

excellent summary discussion of the 


date and merits, literary and historical, 
of Q. Curtius. Those desiring informa- 
tion on a scale more commensurate with 
a text of over 400 pages must refer 
to his articles in Les Etudes classiques 
(1947). By contrast, those interested in 
textual matters are offered nine pages 
of detail on the manuscripts, establish- 
ment of text, and apparatus. The short 
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list of principal editions (pp. xviii—xix) 
should include at least that of Laver 
(passim in apparatus); it should not 
style the editor of the Brunswick edi- 
tion of 1849 ‘A.-W. Zumpt’. Two Ger- 
man and three French translators are 
mentioned. NoSupplementa are printed. 

B. has used the photographic copies 
of P and B and also of M (Parisinus 
5717), of which he has made a full re- 
cension, classing it with B, F, L, and V. 
He is thus able to correct slightly some 
readings attributed to P and B, and 
from M to confirm certain readings 
(usually fairly clear) adopted by early 
editors, e.g. iii. 13. 11 7ncredibili PCB“M 
(Laver); v. 1. 14 coewnt BeM (Laver) ; 
v. 1. 31 turrium M (Laver); v. 8. 13 
(possit) posit P*B°eM; vi. 2. 15 percre- 
bruit M (Zarotus) ; vii. 2. 33 et [ad] omnia 
BceM (Laver)—or found in the Interpo- 
lati, as vi. 11. 30 expers sum M (Flor. G). 
The text is mainly conservative, and B. 
himself makes some sixty suggestions 
(as against Hedicke’s 380 in 1908). 
Many are slight. Some raise doubts, e.g. 
iii. 2. 7 haerebant ; iii. 12. 21 reginas; iv. 
10. 9 imgressus; Vil. 5. 25 se insecutos, 
CULUS ; 1X. 3. 19 € Yegia erigique (a com- 
bination of codd. and Froben inconsis- 
tent with the punctuation adopted). 
Certain longer changes, where palaeo- 
graphical difficulties are most obvious, 
should have been discussed in notes such 
as those given to other readings (pp. 
92, 118, 119, 210, 338, 416, etc.) Not all 
readings marked ego are original: e.g. 
vi. 4. 7 demisst was made by Zumpt, x. 
1. 26 perquam by Heinsius, and ix. 4. 10 
coetu goes back to early editions. 

The apparatus is fuller than many 
may expect, or require, in this edition. 
Interchange, for example, of ¢ and c, e 
and ae or oe, p and 3, and the omissions 
of 4, are painstakingly recorded. Such 
minutiae could have been covered by 
some introductory remarks, with refer- 
ence to Hedicke’s editio maior of 1908. 
Even so, one often lacks information: 
e.g. On iii. 2. 5 equitatum; iii. 3. 6 solet; 
iv. II. 20 suorum; Vv. 9. 8 gratia; viii. 14. 
31 multo; ix. 2. 20 paucos quoque in- 
commode ; ix. 9. 10 intumescere. Of in- 
accuracies I quote a few instances: iii. 
7. 12 ‘maioribus Acidalius, Hedicke’— 


4598.32 


but H. (1908) printed moribus (codd.) 
suis: iii. 8. 17 ‘in maritimas Vogel’— 
so Vindelin (as Vogel says) and others ; 
iii. 13. 3 ‘cui traderet, etc. Vogel, Dos- 
son’ is the text suggested in Zumpt’s 
note, ahd ‘qui quae, etc. Prohasel, 
Hedicke’ should be cui quae; iv. 10. 4 
‘p. [iubet] Zumpt’ is much earlier, as 
Z. says; iv. 11. 2 ‘tua add. Hedicke’— 
but to iustitia, not to continentia, as 
here printed; v. 1. 33 ‘frugiferaque 
Halm, edd.’ should be frugiferaeque (the 
reading, incidentally, of Flor. G) ; vi. 5. 
11 ‘expedita Dosson’ is Faber’s sug- 
gestion, ‘delecta Zwmpt’ is misleading, 
since Z. printed invicta (codd.), though 
attracted by his own delecta as well 
as Miitzell’s valida; vi. 6. 28 ‘iam in- 
arserat Vogel’ is from Sebisius apud 
Freinsheim; vi. 9. 36 ‘odio Vogel’—so 
Aldus and others; vi. 11. 28 ‘uenit 
Vogel, Dosson’—so Modius (from Pal- 
mer, as Vogel says); vi. 11. 33 (p. 210, 
n. 1)—Hedicke (1908) printed cus patrem 
afuisse, not patrem expertem; ix. 9. 12 
probabant was Vogel’s text, Hedicke 
(1908) printed prohibebant, as here. At 
vi. 7. 32 purgari for ‘codd.’ read ‘edd.’ ; 
at viii. 10. 30 cwmulis and viii. 12. 9 
spectasse for ‘edd.’ read ‘codd.’. 

In the translation, sometimes more, 
sometimes less variety appears than in 
the Latin, e.g. ‘continent’, ‘terre ferme’ 
(pp. 51-2), ‘forét’, ‘bois’, ‘oasis’ (ne- 
mus) (ter) (p. 74), ‘sort’ (bts) (pp. 250-1), 
‘vaste’ (bis) (p. 283). There are errors, 
e.g. iv. 1. 28 ‘Satacés’, iv. 3. 23 Saturno, 
‘Neptune’, iv. 12. 4 ducentis, ‘trois 
cents’ (other wrong numerals, v. I. 27; 
vii. 3. 4; ix. 4. 14), iv. 15. 21 calcaribus 
subditis, ‘a bride abattue’; viii. 6. 28-9 
veos ‘conjurés’, coniuratos ‘accusés’, 
Vili. 14. 3 sagittarios omitted; ix. 8. 1 
equites ‘chevaux’; and, rarely, in- 
adequacies, as iv. 4. 4 ‘disparaissant 
sous les flots’, iv. 16. 14 ‘pour capter un 
peau d’eau cachée’ ; vi. 4. 5 ‘il disparait 
ainsi’ ; vii. 5. 20 ‘tout semblait permis’. 
The editor’s version ‘cherche a étre 
précise et 4 donner, dans la mesure du 
possible, un équivalent du style de 
Q.-C.’—no light claim, since he rates 
high his author’s literary quality (p. ix) 
—but one which seems to me (cttva mare 
nato) to be not ill founded. 
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Misprints in the text include iii. 2. 15 
cubicule, iii. 3. 6 forman; p. 58 LIRER; 
iv. 7. 21 ueteres, iv. 15. 23 propre; p. 155 
transposed numbers at head; vii. 11. 24 
inuenes ; and in the translation, p. 26 
chapter number; iv. 1. 33 ‘punititon’ ; 
p. 69 ends of lines 8 and 15. Some false 
references appear in the footnotes, the 
most violent being Virg. Georg. 4. 2. 17. 
8 (p. 108, 1) and Tite-Live 17. 10. 7 (p. 
114, 1); on p. 138 a wrongly-numbered 
note refers to Cic. Part. Or. 17. 57 but 
actually quotes a similar passage from 
ad Herenn. ii. 31. 50, supported by a 
wrong reference to Inv. 1. 109 (cf. p. 341 
n. 1, for confusion between manus in 
Cic. N.D. ii. 120 and 123). 

Proper names are a notorious diffi- 
culty in Q. Curtius, and a partial check 
of the Index has shown many errors and 


THE: LETTERS 


Saint Jéréme: Lettres, Texte établi et 
traduit par Jér6me LABourT. Tome 
I (i-xxii). (Collection Budé.) Pp. lxvii 
+170 (double). Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1949. Paper, 500 fr. 


FEw works were so much read and copied 
in the Middle Ages as the letters of St. 
Jerome. Hence they survive in a very 
large number of manuscripts, dating 
from the sixth century to the sixteenth, 
and containing from 1 to 111 of the 154 
letters forming the corpus. Until the 
present century it was impracticable to 
attempt to establish the text of the 
letters upon collation of all the evidence. 
Fortunately the manuscripts are good, 
and Jerome suffered less than most of 
the Latin Fathers from the lack of a 
scientific text. With the materials at 
his disposal—and with unerring scholar- 
ship—Domenico Vallarsi in the eigh- 
teenth century produced an excellent 
text,! which became the ‘vulgate’, and 
was reprinted by Migne. 

Early in the present century Isidor 
Hilberg published a new edition of the 
letters,2 based upon collations of 139 


1 Two editions, the first published at Verona, 
1734-42, the second, which Migne reprinted in 
1864, at Venice, 1766-72. 

2 Volumes liv—lvi of the C.S.E.L., Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1910, 1912, and 1918. 


some omissions, including Issos. Some 
forms are fluid, e.g. iii. 1. 19 and iv. 5. 
14, iv. 5. 15 and 17 (in translation) ; v. 1. 
43 ‘Ménés’ (Menetes, text and Index) ; 
vii. 10. 11 ‘Ménidas’ (Maenidas) with 
reference to iv. 15. 12 “Ménidas’ (cf. 
16. 32) (Menidas)—which the Index 
separates ; p. 418 (‘Pithon’, ‘Python’). 
p. 98 n. 3 contradicts the Index and p. 
99 n. 4 is proved erroneous by the 
apparatus. 

Both volumes need careful revision 
in detail. But Quintus Curtius is a very 
welcome addition to the Budé series, 
and with the recent Loeb edition may 
give hope for a revival of interest in an 
author who has lately suffered un- 
merited neglect. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 

King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OF ST. JEROME 


manuscripts. However, owing to the 
loss of his papers during the first 
World War, Hilberg was unable to pub- 
lish the promised prolegomena, in which 
he would doubtless have spoken of the 
relations of the manuscripts ; and so his 
great work remains unfinished, and in- 
deed unfinishable. 

Father Labourt’s Budé text, of which 
this is the first volume, comprising 
letters 1-22, is wholly built upon Hil- 
berg’s edition, from which, as he says, 
he only departs when a variant rejected 
by H. seems to him more attractive. A 
check of 40 pages revealed 15 diver- 
gences from H.’s text. In particular, L. 
rejects some of H.’s conjectures de- 
signed to harmonize Jerome’s Biblical 
quotations: e.g. in the quotation of 
Isaiah vi. 6-7 in ep. 18A. 14, where the 
mat.scripts read sumpserat or tulerat, 
H. imported the reading acceperat from 
the earlier quotation of the same pas- 
sage at the beginning of the letter: L. 
wisely prints tulerat, the reading of the 
majority of the manuscripts. In the 
whole volume, L. prints only two con- 
jectures of his own: at ep. 21. 6, where 
he has haud iniustum in the text, and at 
ep. 1. 12 (p. 7, l. 25), where he makes a 
suggestion in the apparatus. 

At the same time L. has reduced H.’s 
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unwieldy apparatus criticus—even after 
vigorous pruning by Engelbrecht it still 
notes 60,000 to 65,000 variant readings— 
to the compass of four or five lines per 
page. This difficult task has not always 
been accomplished without error. For 
example in ep. 18B. 2 (p. 75, 1. 24), where 
L. prints ‘manum’ in the text, his 
apparatus has ‘manus B’; reference to 
H. shows that ‘manus’ is the reading of 
BS. L.’s eye has slipped down to the 
next line in H.’s apparatus, where 


‘manus B’ appears, but in quite a dif-. 


ferent connexion. Again in §5 of the 
same letter (p. 77, 1. 8), where H. prints 
in his apparatus ‘cogitatione tranquilli- 
tatem codd. praeter BS’, L. miscopies it 
as ‘cogitatione tranquillitatis codd. prae- 
ter BS’. In ep. 21 I have noted four such 
oversights (p. 89, 1. 20; p. 91, 1. 3; p. 99, 
1. ro and 1. 19), as well as two passages 
where L.’s printer seems to have let him 
down (p. go, 1. 25; p. 94, 1. 5). 

Apart from these trifling inaccuracies, 
two more serious kinds of error have 
crept in during the abbreviation. H.’s 
apparatus is what the Germans call 
‘negativ’, i.e. he quotes the authority 
only for readings not adopted in the 
text. Now L.’s apparatus is of the same 
nature, but sometimes he forgets that a 
‘negative’ apparatus must be exhaus- 
tive. Thus in ep. 18A. 12 (p. 67, 1. 24) his 
text reads ‘habitem’ and his apparatus 
has ‘habitat F2DS’. From this one is 
entitled to infer that the other manu- 
scripts LWB read ‘habitem’; but B 
actually reads ‘habitabat’. Again in 
ep. 22. 25 (p. 136, 1. 23) his text has 
‘tremefacta’ and his apparatus ‘ex- 


pergefacta 2D’; but @ actually reads 
‘extrema facta’. 

Secondly, when L. departs from H.’s 
text, he sometimes forgets to make a 
corresponding change in the apparatus. 
Thus the final word of ep. 18B is in H.’s 
text ‘legimus’, and his apparatus has 
‘legerimus S, legamus Bp.c.m2s’, im- 
plying that ‘legimus’ is the reading of 
FLZD, the remaining manuscripts. L. 
prints ‘legamus’ in his text and copies 
H.’s apparatus, thus suppressing the 
reading of the majority of the manu- 
scripts. 

L.’s translation is scholarly and ele- 
gant—no easy task with the most 
learned of the Fathers—and silently 
clears up many an obscurity of inter- 
pretation. For some reason he does not 
divide his text into H.’s numbered sec- 
tions, but only into H.’s—originally 
Vallarsi’s—paragraphs, some of which 
are four or five pages long. 

In thirty-five pages of the introduction 
hegivesasympathetic and accurate treat- 
ment of the life and work of Jerome and 
his friends, touching on most of the dis- 
puted questions, and giving references 
to the relevant literature. The re- 
mainder of the introduction is devoted 
to such an account of the history of the 
text as is possible, and to a brief note on 
the translation. 

For all ordinary purposes this edition 
of Jerome’s letters is admirable. But 
the reader who seeks information on 
textual questions must still turn to 
Hilberg. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

University College, London. 


GREEK CULTURE IN THE WEST FROM MACROBIUS TO 
CASSIODORUS 


Pierre COURCELLE: Les Lettres grecques 
en Occident de Macrobe a Casstodore. 
2me édition. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
fasc. 159.) Pp. xvi+44o. Paris: de 
Boccard, 1948. Paper. 

TuIs is a work of remarkable erudition, 

which, as a thorough and systematic 

survey of the extent of the Greek culture 
of the West from the fourth to the sixth 
century, breaks much new ground. Pro- 


fessor Courcelle has chosen as his field 
the vitally important period which in- 
cludes the last pagan revival under 
Symmachus and his friends, Jerome 
and Augustine among the Christian 
authors, the literary renaissance in Gaul 
in the time of Sidonius Apollinarius, the 
rise of Western monasticism, and the 
revival of letters in Theodoric’s Italy. 
His work matches in interest and learn- 
ing the importance of his subject, and 
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it is of great value both to the classicist 
and to the patristic student. 

For the former the most valuable 
pages will be those in which the sources 
of Western Neoplatonism are discussed, 
and the channels are traced by which 
Plato’s thought, so far as it was under- 
stood, was handed down to the last 
generation of pagan scholars. The latter 
will find that the author has raised, and 
to some extent provided an answer to, 
the fundamentally important question 
how far ignorance of Greek on the part 
of Latin Churchmen affected the history 
of Christian thought and promoted the 
drifting apart of East and West. Here 
there emerge those far-reaching prob- 
lems for the theologian which have been 
followed up by G. Bardy in his La Ques- 
tion des Langues dans l’Eglise ancienne. 
The fact, well established by Professor 
Courcelle, that for the most part the 
Latin philosophers of the period, pagan 
and Christian alike, depended for their 
acquaintance with Greek literature upon 
‘reader’s’ digests’, and that Western 
theologians were to a surprising degree 
ignorant of the work of their Greek- 
speaking fellow Christians, is of the 
highest importance for our understand- 
ing of the classical culture of the late 
Empire and of the development of 
theology. 

This book suggests many questions 
which are beyond its own scope, such as, 
for example, the underlying technical 
problems of the nature of the prin- 
ciples upon which the ancient trans- 
lator performed his work, of the extent 
to which the words of one language were 
held to have a single fixed equivalent 
in another (as the history of Christian 
doctrinal controversy suggests), and of 
the character of the dictionaries avail- 
able to the ancient scholar. 

An interesting chapter on the always 
attractive theme of Macrobius and his 
circle contains some interesting sugges- 
tions and discoveries. The source of 
Praetextatus’ discourse (Macrob. Sat. 1. 
17-23) on the names of the gods and 
their identification with the sun is 
traced, by means of a comparison with 
Servius (ad Ecl. 5. 66), to Porphyry. A 
good deal of light is thrown on the 


character of Neoplatonism among this 
group; its tenets are held to be abso- 
lutely true, and no attempt is made 
either to differentiate between the doc- 
trine of Plotinus and that of Porphyry, 
or between their theories and those of 
Plato. Macrobius’ use of Porphyry is 
typical of his age. That he knew and 
interpreted Plotinus largely through 
the medium of Porphyry emerges from 
the interesting demonstration (arrived 
at by a comparison of Jn Somn. Scip. 1. 
13, 15 with Aug. Civ. Det, 10. 29, 30) of 
the correctness of Cumont’s view that 
Macrobius derived his argument against 
suicide from Plotinus by way of the De 
Regressu of Porphyry. 

A valuable chapter on the extent 
of Jerome’s acquaintance with Greek 
literature reveals that, for all his parade 
of learning, his actual knowledge of 
secular Greek authors was largely con- 
fined to Latin translations, summaries, 
and borrowings at second hand from 
Christian writers. No doubt his exege- 
tical and ascetical interests were too 
strong to permit him to pursue classical 
studies beyond the point to which they 
might be held to contribute to the 
furtherance of those interests. Such 
was, at any rate, the motive with which 
he read Porphyry, studying the latter’s 
work against the Christians for apolo- 
getic purposes, and plagiarizing the De 
Abstinentia to support his ascetical theo- 
logy. It may be the case that he knew 
the former through the refutations pub- 
lished by Methodius, Apollinarius, and 
others; but it is doubtful whether, as 
Professor Courcelle holds, the original 
was unobtainable in Jerome’s day owing 
to its condemnation by Constantine ; 
the letter given in Socrates (1. 9) is one 
of the most dubious Constantinian docu- 
ments, and it was probably not until 
the reign of Theodosius II (in 448) that 
action was taken to suppress Porphyry’s 
book. Jerome may well have known 
some of Philo’s work at first hand, but 
his mention of Philo’s account of the 
“Essenes’ does not in itself bear this 
out, as Courcelle seems to suggest; 
Jerome may have known of it only 
through Eusebius. 

The Biblical student will be interested 
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to learn that Jerome’s theory that the 
number of fish in the miraculous draught 
(John xxi. 11) corresponds to the 153 
species of fish in existence was derived, 
not from Oppian, whom, with a parade 
of rather bogus erudition, Jerome cites 
at this point (P.L. xxv. 474 c), but from 
an unknown Christian commentator. 

In two important chapters on the 
Hellenism of Augustine and his con- 
temporaries the author brings out the 
influence on Augustine of Manlius Theo- 
dorus, who introduced him to a type of 
Neoplatonism which, as the example of 
both Augustine and Aponius was to 
prove, could fairly easily be brought 
into harmony with Christianity ; he also 
shows that the chief centre of Greek 
studies in the West at the end of the 
fourth century was the circle of Jerome 
and his companions, and that by the 
time of Leo the influence of Hellenic 
culture had waned so rapidly that the 
leaders of the Roman Church could not 
handle the Greek language with any 
ease—a factor of great importance for 
the history of theology. 

An interesting and convincing ac- 
count is given of Augustine’s somewhat 
slow progress in the Greek tongue, the 
decisive influence of the Neoplatonists 
on his thought, and his slight acquain- 
tance with the Greek Fathers. 

Professor Courcelle’s survey of Greek 
culture in fifth-century Gaul begins 
suitably with a recognition of the im- 
mense importance of Evagrius Ponticus 
as the principal channel by which the 
asceticism and mysticism of the Eastern 
monks flowed into the Western monas- 
tic movement of Cassian and the school 
of Lerins. 


As against Bomer in Der lateinische 
Neuplatonismus, it is argued convin- 
cingly that the source of Claudianus 
Mamertus’ De statu animae is primarily 
Porphyry’s De regressu, read, not in the 
translation of Victorinus, as it was by 
Augustine, but in the original. In the 
valuable later chapters on the renais- 
sance under Theodoric there is a useful 
discussion of Boethius’ acquaintance 
with the Neoplatonists, and particu- 
larly with Porphyry and Ammonius, 
through whom he derives his knowledge 
of the Timaeus. The attempt to con- 
nect Boethius with fhe philosophical 
schools of Alexandria by postulating an 
identification of his father with the 
Boetios mentioned by Zacharias of 
Mitylene as prefect of Egypt between 
475 and 477 is historically more dubious. 

This is perhaps a work whose chief 
value lies in the field of historical and 
patristic study; but the concluding 
chapter on the difficult question of the 
manuscripts of Vivarium is also of con- 
siderable interest to the classicist. The 
good bibliography of the first edition 
has received a useful supplement. 

Among small points noted, it is per- 
haps worth remarking that the ‘homily 
of Basil’ (13, on Baptism) which Augus- 
tine attributed to Chrysostom (Jul. 2. 
6. 17) is generally ascribed to Severian 
of Gabala, that the impression is given 
(p. 213) that the spurious fourth ora- 
tion against the Arians is genuinely 
Athanasian, and that the very doubtful 
possibility is entertained, without any 
discussion of the evidence, that Rutilius 
Namatianus was a Christian. 

G. W. H. LAmpeE. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


M. Cary: The Geographic Background of 
Greek and Roman History. Pp. viti+ 
331; 33 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Cloth, 3os. net. 


It goes without saying that a book on 
this subject by Dr. Cary will be of the 
utmost value both to historians and to 
geographers. The criticisms which must 
be made arise principally from the scale 
of the work. After 36 promising pages of 


introduction we are given 66 pages on 
Greece with its islands and 48 on Italy 
and Sicily: the periphery, including 
every country which the Greeks and 
Romans trod from Ireland to the Indus, 
is fitted into the remaining half. No one 
will need to be told that on the central 
areas Dr. Cary’s judgement and descrip- 
tive power have illuminated many places 
which seemed familiar, among which 
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Thessaly and Central Greece, Cam- 
pania, Tarentum, and Brundisium de- 
serve special mention. But elsewhere 
the treatment is regrettably cramped. 
Dr. Cary can only give us more of his 
careful studies on the countries east of 
Augustus’ empire by cutting Syria, with 
Palestine and the adjoining kingdoms, 
toa mere nine pages, in which one misses 
any systematic inquiry into the routes 
between Mesopotamia and the Roman 
Empire and the accompanying frontier 
problems. More serious, certain im- 
portant questions have had to be men- 
tioned without even a brief indication 
of the evidence bearing on them, such 
as malaria (p. 25), the origins of wheat 
(p. 167), or population statistics (pp. 
237, 247, 270), or worse still without an 
adequate bibliography, for instance the 
Oxus and Caspian trade routes (pp. 177, 
199), Italian latifundia (pp. 33-4), or 
immigration into Africa (p. 222). 
Perhaps the country on which this 
brevity is most tantalizing is Spain, 
where the emphasis is chiefly on its 
“comparative isolation from the rest of 
Europe’. That the eastern seaboard re- 
mained undeveloped until ‘Rome pro- 
vided the attraction of an inexhaustible 
market’ (p. 239) is a statement which 
raises more questions than it solves, and 
to some the main paradox about the 
Iberian peninsula will remain the per- 
sistence of its invaders by both land and 
sea and the early appreciation of its 
wealth. As to Roman times, the size of 
its towns and population must remain 
obscure in the present state of the 


evidence, but what passed for ‘urbaniza-’ 


tion’ was not, of course, confined to 
Baetica, and some speculation about 
what this urbanization involved would 
have been valuable. On the Gauls there 
is a wholly admirable section. An inter- 
esting suggestion is that the wine ex- 
ported by Roman merchants to Comata 
before the northern vineyards started 
(cf. Diodorus, v. 26; Caes. B.G. ii. 15. 4) 
was the Narbonese concoction specially 
doctored for the unsophisticated (Pliny, 
N.H. xiv. 68), though this is not the 
natural meaning of the texts or of the 
supposed concern of the Italians for 
their own exports (Cic. De Rep. iii. 26). 


More puzzling is the view that the Po 
valley is geographically Gallic rather 
than Italian (p. 103), for the ‘trans- 
Alpine neighbour’ which it resembles in 
climate is surely nothing farther north 
than Narbonensis, and the resemblance 
is a fact about Provence more than 
about north Italy ; for the familiar mis- 
quotation which makes the Cisalpina 
provincia verius quam Italia is applic- 
able only to a limited period of Roman 
history. That Piedmont owed its de- 
velopment to Rome’s interest in the 
Alpine passes (p. 117) is clearly right: 
but the Ligurians would hardly have 
agreed that this interest started as late 
as Cc. 120 B.C., nor does the foundation of 
Eporedia show that Rome’s principal 
line of communications was already the 
Little St. Bernard any more than cur- 
rent interest in Iceland shows that the 
majority of travellers have hitherto 
crossed the Atlantic that way. The 
section on the Danube makes Octavian 
conquer Bosnia in 35-34 B.C. without 
reference to the views of R. Syme in 
J.R.S. xxiii (1933), p. 66, and Cn. Len- 
tulus cross the Haemus to secure the 
Danube in 18 B.c., the year of his con- 
sulate, surely an improbable date and 
too limited a view of the scope of his 
operations. In general, too, Roman 
frontier policy, in Germany as well as 
on the Danube, seems to be viewed too 
much in terms of fixed lines, with a 
consequent excessive preference for 
rivers ; and it is not clear why the Elbe 
frontier which Augustus is alleged to 
have planned gains merit from being a 
‘clear diagonal cut’ across Europe (p. 
274; cf. p. 289). 

One great virtue of this book is its . 
avoidance of the temptation to regard 
climate and geography as an all-suffi- 
cient explanation of history. The ques- 
tion, however, arises, and is faced, why 
it was precisely these countries, and no 
others, into which the Greeks and 
Romans penetrated. Clearly in essence 
the Graeco-Roman world was a Mediter- 
ranean world, but from time to time it 
threw out protecting bastions. These 
must never be too far from the point 
which political history had established 
as the centre, a principle which lies 
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behind most of Rome’s Eastern policy ; 
but what dictated the varying limits of 
advance in Europe? Among other fac- 
tors Dr. Cary favours a Graeco-Roman 
distaste for steppes, explaining thereby 
the limited penetration of Africa and 
Rome’s hesitation to advance beyond 
the Danube or even into the Dobrogea 
country. But these two instances do 
not take us very far, especially as more 
important strategic motives can be seen 
on the Danube, where Rome by no 
means shirked the duty of protecting 
the Greek Pontic cities when this was 
possible, even in Augustus’ day. The 
question depends partly on precise 
evidence of the way ancient geographers 
viewed things, a matter which Dr. Cary 
has treated elsewhere but for which 
there was little room in this book. But 
so far as Roman frontiers depended on 
the legacy of Caesar, they may not 
have been drawn wholly in accordance 
with strict science. 

The maps are disappointing for a 
work at this price. The contours do 
little to show the real nature of the 
communicating passes. Certain coun- 


tries, such as Spain and Gaul, are 
divided awkwardly between two op- 
posing pages ; and the only folding map, 
which shows the whole Mediterranean 
basin with but twenty names and two 
forms of shading (which are unex- 
plained by any key), is useless to any- 
one who has seen that region drawn 
before. The map on p. 114 (which con- 
tains the word Tricinus) depicts modern, 
not ancient, Venetia, and thus fails to 
explain Ravenna, which, though this is 
not mentioned in the text, was joined 
to the Po by a canal. On p. 226 Cape 
Bon is wrongly marked, and in the text 
at p. 225 is called the Hermaean Pro- 
montory instead of xaA1) axr7 (as rightly 
on p. 146). Among some small errors of 
proof-reading in the text one which 
might mislead is at p. 277: we are told 
that Strabo makes no mention of Sty- 
rian gold, when the passage cited on this 
subject from Polybius is itself a citation 
from Strabo (p. 208). But it is a most 
stimulating book, though it is a pity it 
could not be longer. 
G. E. F. CHILVER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


B. D. Meritt, H. T. WADE-GERY, M. F. 
McGrEGOR: The Athenian Tribute 
Lists, Volume II. Pp. 125; 16 plates 
of photographs. Princeton, N.J.: 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1949. Cloth, $10. 


WHEN the first volume of A.7.L. was 
published in 1939 it was intended that 
the second and concluding volume 
should appear within a few years. As 
a result of the war it was not until 1947 
that the three authors were able to 
work continuously together again. The 
longer interval has modified their plan. 
Before publishing conclusions they have 
wisely issued this further volume of 
source material. 

Volume ii corrects and supplements 
volume i, taking account of criticisms 
and adding much new material. In a 
short first chapter the principles adop- 
ted for restoration of the Quota Lists, 
implicit in vol. i, are explicitly stated 
and defended. In chapter ii the earlier 


texts of the epigraphic documents are 
revised, their bibliography brought up 
to date, and new documents added. 
Among the comparatively few changes 
in the Quota Lists we note the revision 
of the total of silver recorded in the 
postscript of List 1 from [F*X]XX... to 
[[*T ]XX; the attractive restoration of 
TeAwecovo kor Avior in Lists 3 and 4; 
the change in the Eretrian quota of 
List 7 (448/7) from [HH]H to [I7]H. The 
anomalous quota of Argilus in List 1, 
X[4, is explained as a cutter’s error for 
HI : this is a drastic solution for which 
it is hard to find a satisfactory parallel 
in the lists, but the reference to Argilus 
in the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. v. 18. 5) is 
difficult to reconcile with the quota on 
the stone. Less violent is the interest- 
ing suggestion that in List 20 (435/4) the 
quotas of Potidaea and Scione have 
been inadvertently transposed. In one 
case the second volume is less satisfac- 
tory than the first. List 33, which was 
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redated by Meritt to 418/17 in A.J.P. 
Ixii (1941), p. 10, is now replaced in its 
position in vol. i as the list for 422/1; 
but, by a slip, the archon for 418/17 has 
been retained in the prescript and one 
of the main difficulties of the earlier 
dating has been obscured by the omis- 
sion of two vacant spaces at the end of 
1. 2 (which has 48 letters against a nor- 
mal 50). On this dating and on the 
other changes in the lists judgement 
must be suspended; discussion is re- 
served for the final volume. 

Of the Assessment documents the 
decree of A g is substantially improved 
with many new restorations. A Io is 
now dated to 422/1 instead of 421, which 
presumably implies an assessment in 
422, a change of doctrine. More doubt- 
ful is the restoration of the Hellespon- 
tine total as 95+ talents with two 
vacant spaces before the numeral. In 
A g, however, there is only one vacant 
space before the numeral, suggesting a 
total in A 10 of 195+ talents. We look 
forward to discussion on this point. 

The inscriptions (the D series) printed 
in vol. i have been revised and the 
series extended from 9g to 25 entries. 
We now have a systematic study of the 
various fragments of the Coinage Decree 
which, in addition to several minor 
changes, yields a much improved ver- 
sion of the last section of the large frag- 
ment from Syme. The identification, 
however, of the Coinage Decree with the 
Decree of Clearchus, as stated, seems to 
involve a questionable interpretation of 
the clause added to the Bouleutic oath 
[Tipwpynooua. Kat Cypiwow Kata TO 
mp|dre|pov yjdiopa 6 Kréapx[os elze:]. 
‘It is just possible that Klearchos, in 
phrasing the oath, called his own decree 
mpotepov, because for the future swearer 
the decree would be “‘earlier’’ than his 
oath.’ For such a usage there is surely 
no parallel? The alternative suggestion 
‘that the letter read by Baumeister as 
P was really N; this would allow the 
restoration [yevoyuelpov’ is a dangerous 
expedient and provides an unlikely text. 
It still seems preferable to hold that an 
earlier decree is here referred to ; though 
the hypothesis that Clearchus also 
moved the Coinage Decree is not un- 
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likely. The inclusion of improved 
texts for the Athenian regulations for 
Erythrae, Miletus, Colophon, (but 
surely ‘Adevév pede doles in 1. 14 is 
less convincing than the reference to 
Athena Medeousa in J.G. i?), Eretria, 
Chalcis, Samos, Mitylene is a further 
extremely valuable addition to the 
first volume. The Erythrae text (D 10) 
in particular marks a great advance. 
Some of the cardinal points of recon- 
struction (including the grounds for 
associating J.G. i?. 11 and 12/13a with 
Fauvel’s lost copy, J.G. i?. 10) have been 
argued elsewhere, but many further new 
restorations are given without com- 
ment. It is very doubtful whether the 
scale of vol. iii will allow a full discus- 
sion and we may hope that a substan- 
tial commentary will be published 
separately. The Milesian regulations 
(D 11) are pruned of extravagances ; the 
Athenian oath to Samos (D 18) is con- 
vincingly restored; and the tentative 
reconstruction of the decree concerning 
Mitylene (D 22) gives at any rate 
coherent sense to the document. The 
reservation of discussion of the texts 
here published might obscure the ex- 
tent of the advance made. Judgement 
on controversial restorations must await 
the defence in the final volume, but many 
of the changes will be at once accepted 
and the total gain is impressive. 

Chapter iii gives additions and cor- 
rections to the Register (’Epddvo. are 
now equated with XedpwAwor; Adwdis 
disappear): chapter iv does the same 
for the Gazetteer, though discussion of 
controversial sites is postponed. In 
chapter v the testimonia are increased 
by more than roo new passages (T3 has 
been inadvertently omitted and the 
second 3a should be 3b), and the much 
more complete literary documentation 
of tribute problems strengthens this 
section considerably. 

Chapter vi gives a useful index to 
amounts of tribute. This shows the 
general pattern of assessment (common 
and uncommon amounts stand out 
clearly) but it should be borne in mind 
that a state is indexed under as many 
amounts as its changing assessment 
requires. In chapter vii the roster of 
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hellenotamiai is brought up to date. 
Last, and by no means least, 16 plates 
of photographs whose excellence we 
have come, most unfairly, to take for 
granted. 

This volume maintains the standard 
of its predecessor, high praise. Though 
in comparison slight, it contains a 


wealth of new material for epigraphist 
and historian, and is a fitting appetizer 
for the grand climax of the work. 

The volume is dedicated to the 
printers, a generous tribute, hand- 
somely ‘deserved. 

RUSSELL MEIGGs. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE GREEK CITY-STATES 


Victor MarTIN: La Vie internationale 
dans la Gréce des Cités (VI*-IV¢ s. av. 
J.-C.). (Publications de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales, no. 21.) Pp. xii-+633. 
Geneva: Georg, 1940. Paper. 


Tus publication by the Graduate In- 
stitute of International Studies is based 
on the programme of five conferences 
held in 1934 and is intended for a 
wide public which is not necessarily 
acquainted with ancient history. To 
this fact one may attribute the unusual 
length of the book. For the author is 
always at pains to narrate the history 
of those events which are essential to 
the picture; further, as the matter is 
treated under the different headings of 
cities, alliances, imperialism, treaties 
of peace, and arbitration, we find the 
opening phase of the Peloponnesian War 
recurring in each chapter and, what is 
more, receiving a description in each 
case. Nor do the six hundred pages of 
this book cover the entire field for the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The con- 
cepts of xow7? eipjvn and of dpudvova and 
the attempts to achieve collective secu- 
rity, as in J.G. iv. 556, are deferred for 
subsequent consideration (p. 576). This 
is to be regretted, because these con- 
cepts are more intelligible to a modern 
audience and more apposite to modern 
problems. Yet, when these comments 
have been made, it should be acknow- 
ledged that Professor Martin has pro- 
duced a most thorough and important 
study of Greek international relations, 
more particularly in the fifth century 
B.c., and that he has managed to pre- 
sent this study in a form which can be 
used for reference by a student unversed 
in ancient history. The specialist also will 


find much that is fresh and stimulat- 
ing in the author’s approach to his 
subject. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first sets the stage by de- 
scribing the society of Greek states 
in their physical and moral aspects. 
The definition of the city-state as an in- 
dependent urban centre free from all 
ethnic connexion (pp. 28-9) may well 
mislead the uninformed student and 
excite criticism from the specialist. In 
what sense can Sparta or Elis or even 
the Athens of Solon be called an urban 
centre? Does not citizenship in the 
Greek city-state derive from racial de- 
scent, for instance in Sparta after the 
reforms of Lycurgus and in Athens 
after the reforms of Cleisthenes? It 
would surely be truer to say that the 
Greek city-state was in general less 
urbanized and that its emphasis on race 
was greater than it is in the modern 
state, and that its higher degree of 
patriotism and of intimacy was due 
to just those facts. Nor is it easy to 
accept the author’s views that the 
Spartiates were the only Dorians in 
Lacedaemonia, that Boeotia had an 
ethnic cohesion at least as strong as 
Attica (p. 56), and that the demes of 
Attica were originally local independent 
centres. When he turns to the moral 
qualities of the city-state, the passion 
for liberty, autonomy, and autarkeia, 
he is on much firmer ground and pro- 
vides an abundance of examples. The 
‘internationales’ of the Greek world are 
also outlined—the ideologies of demo- 
cracy, oligarchy, and race. 

In the second part, which comprises 
the bulk of the book, the international 
relations of the Greek city-states are 
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treated subject by subject. The treat- 
ment is full, the analysis is marked by 
an acute realism, and the exposition 
is enriched by a wealth of translation 
from the ancient sources. Although the 
moderns have attached the titles of 
league or confederacy to some of them, 
the alliances formed by the Greek states 
were essentially coalitions military in 
aim and temporary in character. Coali- 
tions of a wider scope in which execu- 
tive powers were entrusted to a leading 
state are styled ‘symmachies hégémo- 
niques’ or ‘symmachies dualistes’ by 
Professor Martin, and it is from the 
abuse of these powers that he traces the 
development of imperialism, wherein 
the principle of collective security is 
ousted by the ambition of the leading 
state. His analysis of the powers vested 
in the hegemon is detailed and interest- 
ing, for he tries to define the extent to 
which, for instance, Sparta was entitled 
to conduct her diplomacy before con- 
sulting the congress of her allies. He 
also emphasizes the difference between 
the unilateral and the bilateral under- 
taking ‘to have the same friend and 
enemy’ and their respective implica- 
tions. In the chapter dealing with the 
treaties of peace the difficulties of argu- 
ing from translations and not from the 
Greek texts are rather marked, and the 


final chapter on arbitration contains 
a penetrating analysis of the difficul- 
ties experienced in a world of proudly 
sovereign states. He concludes that the 
concept of internationalism under the 
guise of Panhellenism was current only 
in intellectual circles and never in prac- 
tical politics. There, as a result of ex- 
haustion or of external pressures, various 
attempts at collective security were 
made for reasons of self-interest and not 
for the purpose of creating an inter- 
national order of Greek states. Practical 
internationalism, then as now, can be 
achieved only by such a re-education 
of the individual citizen as Plato and 
Aristotle envisaged. 

This very thorough treatment of 
inter-state relations excels in the rare 
combination of practical realism and of 
ideal values which is the hall-mark of 
ancient political thought. The historical 
narrative which forms the backbone of 
the book is marked by the same quality 
and adheres closely to Thucydides’ in- 
terpretation of political motives in the 
greatest period of the city-state. In 
general this book is a notable achieve- 
ment; and it has the additional ‘merit 
that it is admirably printed and in- 
dexed. 

N. G. L. HAMMOND. 


Clare College, Cambridge. 


ALEXANDER COINS 


Gerhard KLEINER: Alexanders Reichs- 
miinzen. (Abhandlungen der deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaft zu 
Berlin, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1947, Nr. 5.) 
Pp. 55; 1 plate. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1949. Paper, DM 5.50. 


AN immense amount of work, reading, 
and thought have gone into the struc- 
ture of this thesis. In four chapters, 
supported by densely documented foot- 
notes, Dr. Kleiner has endeavoured to 
show that the celebrated Alexander 
coinage started, not in Macedon before 
the invasion of Asia—as Edward Newell 
long ago proved—but rather in the 
Syro-Phoenician region after the fall of 
Tyre. An elaborate historical theory, 
buttressed by other theories about the 


economics and finance of Macedon and 
Anatolia, is constructed ; but the actual 
Alexander coins in their tens of 
thousands have not been at the learned 
writer’s disposal. Now there must 
always be a difference between, on the 
one hand, the realm of theory and con- 
jecture, and, on the other, the world of 
actual objects—the coins. 

Edward Newell, himself a_ gifted 
scholar, was the possessor of many 
thousands of Alexander coins and had 
handled and examined many more 
thousands. Only a man who can match 
and even surpass such a record of 
scientific study can ever expect to over- 
turn any of Newell’s mature conclu- 
sions. Kleiner admits, with a disarming 
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honesty which does him credit, that 
two of Newell’s key-articles (‘Tarsos 
under Alexander’, A.jJ.N. lii, 1918, 
and ‘Myriandros’, A.j.N. liii, 1919) 
have not been available to him. What 
he does not know is that in relation to 
his thesis those two articles are more 
vital than any of the articles which he 
has been able to see. Unfortunately for 
him there is another long and still more 
important work which Newell pub- 
lished in 1912 entitled Reattribution of 
Certain Tetradrachms of Alexander the 
Great (with 30 plates), for this is the 
great pioneer work on the Alexander 
coinage. In this brilliant paper Newell 
separated from out of the rest for the 
first time the long, rich series of tetra- 
drachms minted in Amphipolis, and 
thereby supplied incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the peculiar ‘dry’ kind of 
beardless Herakles head ran on from 
Amyntas III, 389-369 B.c., through Per- 
diccas III, 365-359 B.c., and Philip II 
(see E. Babelon, Tvazté, pls. 305. 7 to 11, 
14, 15, 20 to 23; 306. 18 to 27; 309. 15 to 
19) to the early Alexander coinage of 
Macedon. This vital document was not 
known to Dr. Kleiner. 

And here I feel entitled to act after 
a fashion as interpreter for Edward 
Newell, because in 1931, when I was 
myself studying the Alexander coinage, 
he and I discussed at length the prob- 
lem now raised in Dr. Kleiner’s paper. 
Newell himself had at an early stage 
perceived that on historical grounds 
three possible dates presented them- 
selves for the introduction of the 
Herakles and seated Zeus types of the 
tetradrachm : (i) the beginning of Alex- 
ander’s reign, (ii) the capture of Tarsus, 
(iii) the fall of Tyre. The coins them- 
selves made the rejection of (ii) and (iii) 
imperative, and Newell had no manner 
of doubt that the Alexander coinage, 
gold and silver, originated shortly after 
the death of Philip II and well before 
the invasion of Asia. Anyone who is 
able to examine together Newell’s Re- 
attribution of Certain Tetradrachms of 


Alexander the Great of 1912, and his 
‘Demanhur Hoard’ (N.N.M. 19) of 
1923—Dr. Kleiner had only the second 
of these at his disposal—must be con- 
vinced that this was the case. 

Although lack of access to the essen- 
tial material has made Dr. Kleiner’s 
main thesis invalid, his chapter and 
notes will, because of their weight of 
learning, be of value to future historians 
and numismatists who may devote 
themselves to a study of Alexander. On 
these grounds the work is to be recom- 
mended, although Dr. Tarn’s latest vol- 
umes, Alexander the Great (Cambridge, 
1948), could not have been known to him. 

I add a few points on details. P. 8, 
the three greatest mints operating dur- 
ing Alexander’s lifetime were not ‘Am- 
phipolis, Babylon, Alexandria’, but 
Amphipolis, Tarsus, Babylon. P. 13, 
and nos. 13 and 16 on the plate, it seems 
unwise to revive the older view that 
this coin was minted early in the reign ; 
Sir George Hill (B.M. Guide to the 
Principal Coins of the Greeks, 1932, p. 53; 
no. 3) held that it was issued in some 
Eastern satrapy between 323 and 306 
B.c. Further support for this is the head 
of Zeus on a unique coin of Seleucus I 
published by John Seltman (Num. 
Chron. 1946, pp. 67f. and fig. 1). P. 18, 
it seems most improbable that any- 
thing is significant about a head being 
on the reverse, rather than the obverse, 
of a coin; surely it is only a matter of 
mint technique. P. 30, satrapal coins 
of Tarsus with Baal cannot be the proto- 
types for the seated Zeus on Alexander’s 
tetradrachms ; if coin prototypes are to 
be sought they may be found at Arca- 
dian Heraea (Babelon, Traité, pl. 223, 
17 to 23, etc.) and at Praesus in Crete 
(Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. 38. 4; Traité, 
pl. 245. 24 to 26; pl. 246. 1, 2). P. 55, the 
descriptions facing the plate have got 
jumbled for the third and fourth rows. 
The first coin in the bottom row is cer- 
tainly of Alexandria. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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GREEK PHONOLOGY 


M. LEJEUNE: Traité de phonétique 
grecque. (Collection de Philologie 
Classique, III.) Pp. xvi+ 358. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1947. Paper, 600 fr. 


Tuis work sets forth the history of 
Greek phonology within the framework 
of general phonetics as expounded, for 
instance, in Grammont’s Tvaité de Pho- 
nétique. Let it be said straight away 
that the book is the product of a lumi- 
nous and original intelligence : it is in fact 
one of the best introductions to the 
phonology of an Indo-European lan- 
guage known to the reviewer. It traces 
the development of each separate fact 
from Indo-European to the period of 
pro-ethnic Greek (‘grec commun’), dis- 
cusses the changes (together with their 
chronology) which occurred in the an- 
cient Greek dialects, and gives a brief 
indication of the subsequent history 
down to modern times. Besides clarity 
of exposition M. Lejeune deserves well 
of his subject and his students by his 
treatment of unresolved problems: the 
discussions and analyses are almost 
invariably thought-provoking. Some 
such thoughts and queries provoked 
in the mind of one grateful student 
of Greek phonology may be set down 
here. 

Is xpi the product of *xpi0 (p. 34)? It 
has been suggested that this is an Indo- 
European loan-word from a language 
with a plural suffix which is represented 
by the Greek -@a (see Braun, Die 
Urbevilkerung Europas und die Her- 
kunft der Germanen, p. 62; Ebert, Real- 
lextkon der Vorgeschichte, iv. 2. 525). 
The explanation of AvKos (p. 36) as the 
product of a contamination between 
*wlk*o and *lupo is not that of the 
standard handbooks (Schwyzer, p. 298) 
and the latter should be mentioned and 
discussed in a work of this character. 

Since the relative chronology of the 
sound changes figures largely in Le- 
jeune’s treatment, it might have been 
pointed out that the dissimilation of 
aspirates as exemplified in *#ados, ragos 
must be later than the change of ¢: > 
m7: €.g. Oda7w, otherwise we should get 


*ramTW. 


The Boeotian tammapara (p. 72) is 
now interpreted by P. Teyssier as 7’az- 
mdpara < davanduatra (R. de Ph. 1940, 
136 ff.). The Laconian yaa might have 
been quoted on p. 83 as an example 
of the change of secondary inter- 
vocalic -o-. 

The treatment of the sounds oo and 
tr (pp. 84 ff.) diverges from orthodoxy. 
Lejeune assumes that the different Attic 
and Ionic spellings represent divergent 
phonetic treatments and he concludes 
from this that these sound changes were 
comparatively late developments. This 
reasoning falls to the ground if oo and 
tr are regarded merely as different 
graphic representations of a sound 
rendered earlier as T. He appears no- 
where to consider the possibility which 
comparative phonetics would suggest 
that the sound in question may have 
been [{f] or [tf]. Apropos of this, might 
I make one more plea against the citing 
of the supposed change of I.E. *esst > 
*esi as evidence of an Indo-European 
sound law? 

I have already spoken of the author’s 
readiness to admit unsolved problems. 
One, however, has been given what is 
merely a specious explanation—the 
double Greek representation of an 
initial ¢ as an aspirate and a ¢. To ex- 
plain the latter as the product of a 
‘prononciation renforcée’ without in- 
dicating the conditions under which 
the pronunciation is so ‘reinforced’ 
merely obscures the problem. Would it 
not be better to assume that Greek 
preserves a distinction which other 
languages have lost? It cannot be an 
accident that Greek also presents a cor- 
responding double treatment of I.E. wu. 
Whether this is yet another ‘laryngeal’ 
phenomenon (so W. M. Austin, Lan- 
guage, xvii, 1941, 83 ff.) is not yet cer- 
tain, but it will clarify the problem if 
we remain true to our principles and 
refuse to admit the possibility of a 
double treatment of one and the same 
sound under the same circumstances. 

In his treatment of shewa secundum 
Lejeune rejects the theories which re- 
gard this as an I.E. phoneme definable 
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in the usual way by a series of corre- 
spondences in the related languages: he 
treats it merely as a system of anaptyc- 
tic vowels—‘voyelles d’appui’. I do 
not see the necessity for such an exclu- 
sive opposition. In fact it is necessary 
to assume that I.E. exhibited the same 
phenomena of general phonetics as any 
other language, and such features attri- 
butable to the parent language must 
have their correspondences in the 
daughter languages. In any case the 
observed facts remain the same: we 
have, for instance, Oavaros and réOvapev, 
and the new analysis does not attempt 
to define the conditions governing the 
interchange of what we have been ac- 
customed to call reduced grade and 
zero grade. 

A few minor points call for criticism. 
P. 124: signs of the disappearance of 
final -v are apparent long before the 
beginning of the Middle Ages (Mayser, 
Gram. d. ptol. Pap. i. 191 ff.). P. 128: 
the student will wish to have some ex- 
position of the modern theories, so 
summarily dismissed, which attempt to 
account for the prothetic vowel in 
Greek. P. 151: does the transcription 
mpoBeraha necessarily imply a pro- 


nunciation v instead of w? B may have 
been a bi-labial and not a labio-dental 
spirant. On p. 181 dpuyPaddes is con- 
nected with opuixAn despite Pisani’s 
attractive suggestion (J.F. liv. 39) that 
it means ‘unsteady, shaking’. Nor does 
aornp exhibit a prothetic vowel if we 
accept the derivation from *as ‘to burn’ 
(R.B. Ph. xxi, 1942, 141 ff.). The first 
syllable of za:zdAAw is not necessarily 
the product of a dissimilation from 
*raA\-rd\Aw. It may be the intensive 
form of the reduplication (zo-dicow, 
etc.). The history of the sound o (p. 
207) should have included some indica- 
tion of the development to ov in certain 
modern dialects. Traces of this treat- 
ment are not absent from earlier texts: 
e.g. oxrov P. Oxy. 36, ix. 1 (ili/iv), wavro- 
movAns M.A.M.A. 3. 249 (Corycus), and 
ovk olda Tin Adyou P. Genf. 47.5, although 
the last is complicated by morphological 
considerations. We miss, too (p. 209), a 
reference to the raising of e before back 
vowels in some dialects and particulafly 
in post-Classical Greek. 

The book deserves a place in every 
classical library. 

L. R. PALMER. 


King’s College, London. 


CATALOGUES OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


Marcel RIcHARD: Répertoire des Biblio- 
théques et des Catalogues de Manuscrits 
Grecs. Pp. xv-+131. Paris: Centre de 
Documentation du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1948. 
Paper. 

THE aim of this book is to give a com- 

plete list of up-to-date catalogues of 

existing, or recently dispersed, collec- 
tions containing Greek manuscripts. It 
replaces O. Schissel’s Kataloge grie- 
chischer Handschriften (1924), which had 
the same scope, but does not set out to 
replace V. Gardthausen’s Sammlungen 
und Cataloge gr. Hss. (1903), which sought 
to document the history of past and 
present collections, or W. Weinberger’s 

Wegweiser durch die Sammlungen alt- 

philologischer Hss. (1930), which deals 

with Latin manuscripts also. 
Father Richard lists also some older 
catalogues which contain details not ob- 


tainable in their successors. He adds the 
approximate number of manuscripts in 
each collection as an indication of its im- 
portance. As to the definition of ‘Greek 
manuscript’ he follows that used by 
the compiler of each separate catalogue. 
He excludes papyri. 

The book is well arranged and easy 
to handle, and will be a great help to 
prospective editors of texts. Absolute 
completeness and precision are as yet 
impossible in this field, because some 
collections have no catalogue, many 
catalogues are out of date, and most 
are defective. Father Richard allows 
scientific competence only to those of the 
Vatican and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris. Surely this is unfair. To take 
only three examples from other coun- 
tries, what is defective in M. R. James’s 
catalogues of Cambridge colleges, etc., 
Molhuysen and de Meijer’s for Leyden, 
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Studemund, Cohn, and de Boor’s for 
Berlin? Since the Balkan Wars there 
have been frequent shiftings of east 
European collections, with which no 
inventory can cope. Thefts continue, 
notably from Spain during the civil 
war, reset being mainly in the U.S.A. 
During the recent war, R. tells us (p. 
ix, n.), France lost nine Greek manu- 
scripts, Italy none. He states that the 
Russians removed the Gotha library, 
with its Greek manuscripts. From in- 
quiries in Germany I learn that they also 
took the Bremen and Liibeck collec- 
tions, and most of the Berlin papyri, 
with fearful damage in transit, also the 
treasures of the Pergamon Museum; 
but they have not otherwise shown much 
interest in Ancient Greek affairs. Of the 
K6nigsberg and Breslau collections 
German scholars in Berlin and the 
western zones apparently know nothing, 
the Poles not answering inquiries. In 
Berlin the Phillipps and Hamilton MSS. 
have suffered less than a dozen losses; 
the main Berlin collections are still 
stored at Marburg and Tiibingen. Leip- 
zig seems not to have lost manuscripts ; 
Munich and Heidelberg have theirs sub- 
stantially intact. 

Adverse comments on Father Rich- 
ard’s work are few and on minor points. 
In his list of regional catalogues he does 
not make clear by his heading ‘Autriche’ 
that Gollob’s Verzeichnis covers the Aus- 
trian Empire in its 1903 extent, including 
much of present-day Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. Similarly, 
Graux’s work on Sweden, 1889, covers 
Norway also. Omont’s Netherlands cata- 
logue is confined to public libraries—not 
that there are major private Greek manu- 
script collections. Smyly’s ‘Notes on 
Greek Manuscripts at Trinity College’ 
should be listed under Dublin, not under 
Cambridge. 

R. aims at listing even single Greek 
manuscripts occurring in heterogeneous 
libraries, and has covered scores of 
such, but does not note an Aristides, De 
Musica at Magdalene College, Cam- 


bridge, listed by M. R. James; an 
Apollonius Rhodius in the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s library at Blenheim Palace 
(Weinberger, Sztz.-ber. Wien. Akad. 
1898, p. 63) ; and the collection at Aretzu 
in Bithynia, stated by R. Forster (in 
Gardthausen, op. cit., p. 80) to include 
some Letters of Libanius. 

In giving the names of libraries R. is 
inconsistent. For example, Leipzig 
‘Stadtbibliothek’, Leicester ‘Library 
of the Town Council’, but Leeuwarden 
‘Bibliothéque Provinciale’, when in 
fact it is called ‘Provinciale Bibliotheek 
van Friesland’. To facilitate corres- 
pondence with librarians it would be 
well to list libraries in the language of 
the State they are in. He omits ‘Apo- 
stolica’ in the title of the papal library 
in the Vatican, and refers to the ‘ Biblio- 
teca Publica’ at Evora simply as 
‘Evora’. The ‘Advocates’ Library’ at 
Edinburgh has been since 1925 the 
‘National Library of Scotland’. 

For Monte Cassino, whose manu- 
scripts have survived the library build- 
ing itself, we are not told that the 
Inguanez catalogue, some parts of 
which have appeared, will deal with the 
Greek manuscripts in later parts. It is 
thus almost en usage for the period, 
likely to be long, during which R.’s 
repertory will not be superseded. 

It is welcome news that Father 
Richard is about to make a summary 
inventory of all minor collections of 
Greek manuscripts. For this it would 
be a counsel of perfection to circularize 
all relevant librarians, as Gollob did in 
making his Verzeichnis for the Austrian 
Empire (when less than 1 per cent. 
failed to reply). Account should also be 
taken of auctions of privately owned 
collections, e.g. the Landau MSS. from 
Florence (catalogue in 2 vv., 1885-90), 
which were recently dispersed in London. 
In the meantime this Répertoire will be 
indispensable. 

D. C. C. Youn. 


University College, Dundee, 
Unwwersity of St. Andrews. 
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GREEK AND LATIN COMPOSITIONS 


J. G. BARRINGTON-WARD, J. BELL, C. M. 
Bowra, A. N. BryAn-Brown, J. D. 
DENNISTON, T. F. HiGHAM, M. PLAt- 
NAUER: Some Oxford Compositions. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 324. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Cloth, 21s. net. 

CEDITE, quos quondam iactabat Graecia Septem ; 
extulerunt proprium postera saecla decus: 

en septemgemino nova iam sapientia fonte 
profluit, Oxoni quam fovet umbra sui. 

gratia quanta fuit Graecis, quot Roma lepores 
olim habuit, quantos utraque lingua sales, 

haec sibi surripuit (reduces salvete, Camenae) 
ingenio pollens, arte perita, manus. 


There is a quality in this book which 
makes it far more than a mere collec- 
tion of compositions, or of ‘fair copies’, 
arising as it does from what may per- 
haps be termed the spiritual unity of 
the seven contributors. ‘The process of 
composition’, says T. F. H. (acting as 
dpxepauorys), ‘meant more to them 
than the result.’ Other books of ver- 
sions have shown that respect for 
standards and that love for Latin and 
Greek which makes the ‘pure’ scholar 
untiring in their service, even though 
he knows that no pomp of learning on 
his part will necessarily be apparent ; 
but the honesty and the honour of 
scholarship are especially visible in this 
book because of the avowed purpose 
and method of the ‘composition club’. 
The contributors have viewed their task 
as ‘being ethical no less than linguistic ; 
and in consequence, in this beautifully 
objective demonstration of the ways of 
ancient thought, they have strikingly 
shown the deeper meaning of their art. 

T. F. H. first expounds a ‘meta- 
physic of Composition’ and points 
arising from it, including a fascinating 
discussion of the difference between 
‘versions’ and ‘contemporary Latin’. 
If the versions themselves are read in 
the light of this, the mental proceszes 
of the composers will be understood ; 
and the moral principle that lies behind 
the mechanics of composition will be 
clear to view. This introduction is of 
great value, not only as a highly sensi- 
tive exposition of practical wisdom, but 
as transmitting to the sceptical, or to 
the ignorant, the very arcana of this 


austere form of discipline. The doctrine 
here set out is in the true line of the late 
W. R. Hardie’s teaching; the use of 
parallels, models, ‘tips’, and ‘tags’ are 
all discussed with candour. T. F. H.’s 
firm consciousne$s that his art stands 
in its own right makes these pages 
very far from being a mere defence ; the 
book itself seems to be speaking here 
through his words, and to give us, as it 
were, its autobiography. 

In some collections of versions it is 
easy to pick out lumina. Here it is not 
—because of that unity already men- 
tioned ; nor would the contributors wish 
otherwise. The passages all show, in 
their several ways, how their writers 
have made themselves ‘fellow-citizens 
with the ancients’ (see p. xxiv). This is 
apparent, whether we look at, say, 
J. D. D. putting a chapter from The 
Unpleasantiness at the Bellona Club into 
a Greek form that is a sheer delight, or 
T. F. H. showing brilliantly the Ovidian 
ethos of a page in Home Chat, or M. P.’s 
Greek rendering of Defoe, or J. G. 
B.-W.’s Latin version from John Bright, 
or A. N. B.-B.’s translation from Field- 
ing, or J. B.’s of Trevelyan, or C. M. B.’s 
lyrics from Swinburne. Each has his 
individual approach (it is fascinating to 
turn the page, and see from the initials 
whether one’s guess was right), but each 
is part of a wider whole. 

It is good to find so many of J. G. 
B.-W.’s Latin verses here: a Horatian 
version of Samuel Butler’s injunction to 
eat grapes downwards, a piece from 
Sohrab and Rustum, a poem of Bridges, 
some jolly lyrics, versions from Cam- 
pion and John Bartlet (and an especially 
charming one from an anonymous poet). 
J. D. D. has a fine Ovidian swell in his 
version of To all you ladies now at land ; 
T. F. H. provides a notable hexameter 
rendering of a prose passage on weather- 
portents, and makes some lines from 
Shelley’s Queen Mab appear in Lucre- 
tian, Virgilian, and Ovidian form. In 
Greek verse, C. M. B. predominates. 
Those who know him only as a critic of 
Rilke or Blok would find much to 
ponder if they could read his lyric 
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translations of Kubla Khan and of the 
Hounds of Spring chorus (it is interest- 
ing to compare Archer-Hind’s treat- 
ment of part of this), or his shorter 
pieces, e.g. from Raleigh or Flecker, or 
the lovely version of Since first I saw 
your face. Here, too, are T. F. H.’s 
Theocritean hexameters from Love in 
the Valley (his Gaisford Prize poem, now 
revised)—an outstanding commentary 
on his own Introduction—and a rollick- 
ing Aristophanean parabasis that turns 
out to be the nightmare-song from 
Iolanthe (to say nothing of an address 
to a golf-ball). J. D. D.’s beautiful 
rendering of The glories of our blood and 
state has now a special pathos. M. P. 
contributes a number of admirable 
iambic pieces. 

The Latin prose passages are evenly 
distributed among the composers, but 
a larger proportion of the Greek prose 
comes from J. D. D. Here I will not 
attempt a selection: to adapt Lyly, let 
this suffice, not to inquire which of them 
is the superior, but that all bring like 
reward. They will not yield their full 
richness until after many readings. Like 
the verses, they show a respect for 
language and a deep restraint—a sort 
of owdpoovvn—in expression, qualities 
which are the special secret of this 
book’s compelling attraction. As the 
introduction tells us, the writers ‘looked 
to each other for correction, not com- 
mendation’, and there are notes in 


which we find difficulties faced and dis- 
cussed, reasons given for preferences, 
and (unusual, but entirely characteris- 
tic) acknowledgement made to pupils 
or examination candidates for their 
suggestions. By scrutinizing these ver- 
sions, and by discovering why the 
English was recast in this or that parti- 
cular form, a whole world of knowledge 
will be gained of the structure of Greek 
and Latin, and of the manner of thought 
for which the language serves as a dress. 
Nor will one class of reader alone so 
profit: the sixth-former or undergraduate 
will find the book a penetrating teacher, 
and the don or professor will gain from it 
new refreshment for his faith (and one 
at any rate has discovered just how 
little he knew before). 

The book is dedicated to the memory 
of Barrington-Ward, and there is a 
prefatory inscription to him in noble 
Latin. One such loss would have 
seemed enough; but there is another 
memory now: Denniston’s death came 
too late to be commemorated here. The 
first piece bears the initials J. G. B.-W. ; 
the last is signed J. D. D.; and the 
whole book bears witness to them both. 
Their nightingales still live. They, and 
their colleagues with them, have made 
abundantly clear those intangible prin- 
ciples, at once intellectual and moral, 
on which classical scholarship is based. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


A. SEVERYNS: Homére—III ; L’Artiste. Pp. 198; 
1 plate. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1948. 
Paper, 70 B.fr. 


IN 1943 Professor Severyns published in the Collec- 
tion Lebégue two parts of a work on Homer 
(Homére, le Cadre Historique, 2nd edition 1944— 
88 pp., and Homeére, le Poéte et son Ceuvre, 2nd 
edition 1946—94 pp.), which he promised to com- 
plete in a third volume. The appearance of this 
third volume provides an opportunity for drawing 
attention to the whole work as one which will 
amply repay study. 

The present volume has three main sections: 
Points de Départ (pp. 7-42), in which S. discusses 
the evidence for the course of events at Troy 
before the quarrel over Briseis; Arriére-Plans 
Légendaires (pp. 43-95), on the legendary material 


available to Homer and his ‘innovations’ on that 
material; and Le Métier du Poéte (pp. 97-149), 
dealing with Homer’s technique in narrative and 
the description of character. A Finale, entitled 
‘Homére vivant’ (pp. 150-64) deals especially 
with the similes. There are full indexes to the 
whole work, and some additions and corrections 
to the two earlier volumes. 

S. agrees generally with the modern ‘unitarians’, 
but his discussion of ‘retouches’ and ‘remanie- 
ments’ in the Catalogue (p. 12), his aspersions on 
the ‘homéricité’ of Ares and Aphrodite (p. 101, 
n. 1), and his acceptance of Aristarchus’ view that 
‘Homer’s Odyssey’ ended at xxiii. 296 (p. 14, n. 1) 
imply such doubts about the soundness of the 
received text that it is hard to see how he can 
logically believe that our Jliad and Odyssey are 
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substantially the work of a single author. Where 
this difficulty is not involved, S.’s comments on 
questions of epic technique, of chronology, and of 
genealogy are shrewd and very often illuminating ; 
where they do not throw actual light upon a 
problem, they sometimes succeed in substituting, 
as Bentley tried to do, ‘a transpicuous gloom’ for 
‘darkness visible’. 
J. A. DAVISON. 
University of Manchester. 


Ph. E. LEGRAND: Hérodote, Histoires, Livre VI. 
(Collection Budé.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 
1948. Paper, 350 fr. 


CHAPTERS 1-42 of Book VI were discussed in the 
previous volume, in the Notice covering the Ionian 
Revolt (v. 28-vi. 42). The remainder of Book VI 
(Darius contre la Gréce; Marathon) is here ex- 
amined (pp. 33-64), with particular reference to 
the complexity of plan, the numerous zapevOjxar, 
and their significance for chronology and Herodo- 
tean method. L. finds equal complexity in sources, 
but material for European Greece derives mainly 
from Athens, including family archives (usually 
Alcmaeonid, sometimes Philaid); and he accepts 
legal records as a basis of much of the Miltiades 
episode (chs. 132 ff., e.g.; am accuser’s speech). 
Athenian bias also explains the hardening of H.’s 
attitude to Aegina. Textually Book VI presents 
no important problems, and L.’s own suggestions 
concern only very minor points.. The apparatus is 
again more detailed than that of Hude. But some- 
times expansion is needed, e.g. 39. 7, 52. 10, 55. 5, 
69. 23-4, 75. 10, 100. 4, 116. 3; also 47. 4 Hrs viv... 
éoxnxe (‘dont le nom actuel fut alors emprunté a 
ce Thasos’) in view of vdv, deletion of which Stein 
suggested as alternative to his conjectural éoynxe. 
In 64. 4, Si67t Richards follows Hude (i.e. C.R. 
xix, 1905, p. 343); but see Macan (1895) and cf. 
Schweighaeuser ad loc. The translation main- 
tains the good standard previously set. Elsewhere, 
especially in apparatus and footnotes, the volume 
unfortunately contains misprints and small errors 
too numerous to list fully. For 63. 13 és 7é and 69. 
16 xaddovrs read és 7a and xadéovor respectively. 
At 55. 4 for eipéarat AP read AB. The apparatus 
confuses ovpBadeiv in 109. 2 and 3. Footnotes are 
sometimes superfluous, occasionally misleading, 
e.g. p. 124, n. 1 (Pausanias does not mention the 
Barathrum: Hdt. vii. 133—not quoted—does, but 
omits Miltiades), p. 126, n. 1 (Brauron ‘sur la 
céte Nord de |’Attique’). On p. 41 (Thasos and 
Abdera), pp. 50, n. 3, 52, n. 2, 56, n. 6, 57, N. I, 
59, nn. 1 and 2, 60, n. 1, the text quoted is not 
L.’s own. 
G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Hans Georg OERI: Der Typ der komischen Alten 
in der griechischen Komédie, seine Nachwirkung 
und seine Herkunft. Pp. 100. Basel: Schwabe, 
1948. Paper, 5 Sw. fr. 

THIs dissertation amounts to a collection of pas- 

sages from ancient Comedy, with very brief com- 

ment but with some useful references in the foot- 
4598.32 


notes. No striking conclusions emerge (though I 
find it surprising that in the extant fragments, 
if O.’s collection is exhaustive, the old woman as 
the type of superstitious credulity does not seem to 
appear: cf. Mayor’s note on Cic. N.D.i. 55). He 
is throughout handicapped by a self-imposed 
schematism of treatment: it is a pity that he 
handles Old Comedy in a separate chapter, for his 
passages from Ar. Eccl. and Plut. would be more 
at home in his next section on Méon and Nea. 

In his third chapter O. examines later writing 
(Lucian, Dial. Mer., Herondas, etc.) for influence 
of the type, with scanty result, apart from some 
cross-references, while in his last part he ransacks 
earlier authors for origins. This seems thorough, 
but his treatment of the influence of Tragedy, for 
example, could be taken farther. 

An index locorum would have increased the 
value of the work, and a geographical error on 
p. 96 needs correcting: ‘ahnliche Paare, die ‘‘ Mad 
Moll and her husband” . . . in Hitchin in Siidwest- 
England an der Grenze von Wales’. But this and 
the few misprints I noted are not misleading and 
O.’s work is careful. The inconclusiveness of this 
study may be due more to the subject than to the 
author, and I hope he will not be deterred from 
attempting something similar in perhaps a more 
fertile field. 

JOHN G. GRIFFITH. 

Jesus College, Oxford. : 


Karel JANACEK: Prolegomena to Sextus Empiricus. 
(Acta Universitatis Palackianae Olomucensis, 
Vol. 4.) Pp. 64. Olomouc, Czechoslovakia: 
University. Paper, 7s. 

It is well known that part of the contents of Sextus 

Empiricus’ ITuppdévero. trorumdces is repeated in 

his Adversus Mathematicos vii-xi. In this study 

(written in English) the author shows that in the 

later work the repeated passages are marked by 

certain differences of form, style, and vocabulary, 
and argues that the author is deliberately employ- 
ing more lucid and correct language for the benefit 
of ‘more elementary students and readers than 
those for whom he wrote P.H.’ It is certainly 

surprising to find that while he uses Ad’ ovdé 45 

times in P.H. he almost entirely extirpates it from 

M. vii-xi (though whether because 4A’ o8é might 

be confused with dAdov 8€ seems doubtful), that he 

similarly suppresses odxodv oddé, that iva 5€ xai, 
employed sometimes in P.H. in a curious conces- 
sive sense, ‘to grant that’, in every sense wholly 
disappears in M. vii-xi, as do the later and doubt- 
less incorrect negative expressions, éwel py and 
ért pH. On the other hand 8€¢ ye, hardly used in 

P.H., occurs 147 times in M. vii-xi, cat 5% in 

various senses 32 times in M. vii-xi, once in P.H., 

xat jv 129 times in M, vii-xi, 5 only in P.H. 
There is no doubt that Sextus was more particu- 

lar about his style in A.M. He is fond of using 

coupled synonyms and other elementary rhetorical 
devices, and of substituting for elva: words like 
xabicracba, Tvyydvew, indpxew. Jandcek calls at- 
tention to the fact that ‘Arnim in his Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta reprints Sextus’ conception 
of the Stoic doctrine in the formulation of M. 
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vii-xi, which bears the characteristic features of 
Sextus’ style’, and obviously thinks that Arnim 
would have done better to quote from P.H. It 
cannot be said that the examples of ‘the stronger 
pedagogical tendency’ in M. vii-xi given by 
Janaéek amount to very much. The book, which is 
a minute and careful study of the linguistic side of 
Sextus’ writings, is, we are told, preparatory to 
further work on the same subject. 
J. H. SLEEMAN. 


Cicero: De Inventione, De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 
Topica. With an English translation by H. M. 
HUuBBELL. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xviii+ 
466. London: Heinemann, 1949. Cloth, 15s. 
net. 


NEITHER the De Inventione nor the Topics shows 
Cicero to great advantage. The one is a youthful 
compilation, jejune, awkward, and dull, which 
compares unfavourably with the probably con- 
temporary Ad Herennium; and in the other, which 
professes to be a synopsis of Aristotle’s Topics 
made from memory, the writing is mature but the 
contents give it little scope. The De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum, a short introduction to translations of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes which may never have 
been written, shows the Cicero of the major 
rhetorical works but was probably left unrevised. 
The general reader is not likely to gain much from 
the trio, but Professor Hubbell has done his best 
for him and produced a faithful version which is as 
readable as a version of such works can be. Some 
slips call for correction. Inv. i. 9 polissimum is 
misconstrued ; 25 res nova is clearly not ‘a new 
topic’ (since it is to appear at the beginning of a 
speech) but a novelty or a paradox; 28 ut ne 
narres is not ‘so that you do not need to tell’ but 
‘without your telling’; 32 discriptio is not ‘de- 
scription’ but ‘analysis’; 33 ne quid posterius 
praeter conclusionem dicatur is not ‘so that nothing 
be introduced after the conclusion’ (which is non- 
sense) ; ii. 6 enodata diligenter exposuit is not ‘gave 
a painstaking exposition of the difficult parts’; 49 
distinguitur oratio is not ‘is rendered distinguished’ ; 
53 verbi causa is not ‘as far as words are concerned’ 
but ‘for example’; 95 7 aelate is not ‘at times’ 
but ‘in life’; 106 aliquo in loco magno is not ‘at 
some great crisis’ (magno goes with the following 
usu); 132 minus frequenter operam rei publicae 
det is not ‘serving the State less frequently’ but 
‘absenting himself from public duty’ (cf. miles 
frequens, infrequens); Top. 3 ut opinor does not 
modify Aristotelia (Cicero is so made inconsistent 
with himself) ; 22 quod fornix viti fecerit is not ‘the 
loss which is caused by the arch’ but ‘any damage 
suffered by the arch’ (cf. 15); 37 hinc cum redierint 
is not ‘hence when it returns’ but ‘when it 
returns from there’ (i.e. from enemy hands). 

The editor’s textual notes are few and very 
selective. At nv. ii. 104 he accepts (unnecessarily) 
Kayser’s dicens for diceres without making the 
consequential change of omitting s7; at ii. 122 the 
difficulty of dicet and at ii. 145 the anacoluthon left 
by retaining sed are glossed over in translation. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 





Gai Institutiones secundum Veronensis apographum 
Studemundianum et reliquias in Aegypto repertas 
edidit M. Davip. Editio minor. (Studia Gaiana, 
Vol. I.) Pp. xv+157. Leiden: Brill, 1948. 
Boards, 5 g. 


Tuis handy little volume, designed principally for 
the use of students, contains the text of Gaius 
with a minimum of textual commentary. It fol- 
lows as closely as possible the Verona palimpsest 
(which, however, is full of errors—mendis scatet) 
supplemented with the help of the Oxyrhynchus 
and Antinoite fragments. The author has re- 
frained from supplying lacunae in the text with 
merely conjectural emendations. As he says, 
‘legentibus id minus commodum fore probe novi 
sed ante omnia id agendum putavi ne quid Gaiani 
sermonis imaginem turbet’. This editio minor of 
Gaius is to be followed by an editio maior in which 
Professor J. C. van Oven and Dr. H. L. W. Nelson 
will co-operate with Dr. David. This will be eagerly 
awaited. 
R. W. LEE. 
Oxford. 


Q. Sept. Florentis Tertulliani libros de Praescri- 
ptione Haereticorum, adversus Praxean, edidit 
J. N. BAKHUIZEN VAN DEN BRINK. Pp. 119. The 
Hague: Daamen, 1946. Cloth, fl. 4.50. 

Q. Sept. Florentis Tertulliani libros de Patientia, 
de Baptismo, de Paenttentia, edidit J. W. Ph. 
Borerrs. Pp. 115. The Hague: Daamen, 1948. 
Cloth, fl. 6.50. 


THE former of these texts is of no special value, 
being for the most part a reprint, though not an 
accurate one, of that of Kroymann. Throughout 
de Praescriptione and occasionally in adversus 
Praxean the punctuation is so erratic as to suggest 
doubts whether the editor has perceived the mean- 
ing of the Latin or even supposes it to have any 
meaning at all. Editors and translators will no 
doubt come to see that the value of Kroymann’s 
work lies chiefly in his apparatus criticus, which is 
excellent, but that his text incorporates too many 
of his own reckless and unnecessary conjectures. 
Dr. Borleffs’s work, on the other hand, is of 
primary importance, being a careful reconstruc- 
tion of the text of the three treatises, with a 
copious apparatus and occasional suggestions as 
to the meaning of obscure phrases, preceded by a 
reasoned account of the manuscript authorities. 
These include (for de Patientia) the Luxembourg 
codex 75, which appears to be a fifteenth-century 
copy of the lost Hirsaugiensis: and (for the other 
two treatises, though with some lacunae) the 
Troyes MS. 523. Of both these the editor has made 
collations, the results of which he gives in his 
critical notes. One might, in passing, ask whether 
Luxemburgensis or a copy of it was one of the 
Leiden manuscripts examined by Oehler, who 
seems to have known of some of its readings. 
Dr. Borleffs’s own conjectures are, as a rule, based 
on the new evidence, and a number of them will 
probably obtain acceptance: among them may be 
mentioned fastidientes iniuriam (Pat. 10), etiam 
caelesti (Bapt. 3), st idolo . . . auspici (Bapt. 5), 
quorum fides tuta sit (Bapt. 12). One might ques- 
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tion whether a single manuscript (even a good one) 
is sufficient authority to justify barbarisms like 
subiendae morti, or baptismum as a neuter nomina- 
tive (especially as there are places in the same 
manuscript where the concords require the mas- 
cuiine form). There are misprints on p. 17, 1. 1 
(where read temere me), p. 31, 1. 10 (iniuriae), 
p. 102, 1. 1 (ets?), and on p. 53, 1. 14 the comma 
should probably follow the first (not the second) 
ferebatur. In the note to p. go, 1. 11, possibly 
oculos should be corrected to oculorum. On p. 39, 
l. 5, if spiritus is the true reading it does not 
mean un souffle, as stated in the note, but the 
Holy Spirit as the Author of the Scriptures; but 
one would suggest sanctio as nearer to the MS, 
tradition. Dr. Borleffs is to be thanked for a 
valuable piece of work, which will be indispensable 
to all future editors and students of these three 
treatises. 

The general editors of the series Scriptores 
Christiani Primaevi, in which these texts appear 
as vols. ii and iv, might inquire whether primaevus 
means what they appear to think it means and 
whether Sept. does not more appropriately repre- 
sent the praenomen Septimus than the nomen 
Septimius, 

E. EVANS. 


Gisela M. A. RICHTER: Roman Portraits. Pp. 6+ 
56 half-tone plates. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1948. Paper, $1.50. 


THIS attractive picture-book contains reproduc- 
tions of almost the whole collection of Roman 
portraits im the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in- 
cluding gems, cameos. and a few gold coins. And 
a rich collection it is: practically every phase in 
the evolution of Roman iconography, from late 
republican times down to Constantine, is repre- 
sented by one or more striking examples. The 
essentials of the story are concisely told in an 
introduction of six pages calculated to stimulate the 
interest of the visitor and the general reader, while 
the short bibliographical notes appended to each 
of the 110 items will be of value to the specialist. 
The remark on p. 1 about ‘the old Roman custom 
of making waxen images of the faces of the dead’ 
is, perhaps, a little unfortunate, since it suggests, 
if it does not explicitly state, the now discredited 
notion that the Romans cast death-masks directly 
from the corpse in early times. On the other hand, 
the author rightly stresses the continuity of Roman 
with late Greek realistic portraiture. Hellenistic 
and Roman portraits do not reflect fundamentally 
different conceptions of the art : the difference lies 
essentially in the types of persons portrayed. Por- 
traits of Roman subjects found, and presumably 
executed by Greek artists, in Greek lands, such as 
the republican head in coarse-grained marble from 
Egypt (No. 3 in this collection) and the marble 
head of a priest (?) from the Athenian Agora 
(Hesperia, 1935, pp. 405-6, figs. 30, 31), can be as 
‘veristic’ as anything found in the West. Among 
the more unusual items are the faience and glass 
cameo heads of Augustus (Nos. 21 and 26), the 
marble head of a barbarian (?), assigned to the 
Trajanic period (No. 61), with the same style of 


‘coma in gradus formata’ as that affected by a 
couple of lictors on the Beneventum arch, the head 
of Lucius Verus, said to have been found in Rome, 
from a lost historical relief (No. 81), and the marble 
head of a Severan lady with painted eyes, probably 
of eastern provenance (No. 90). The Emperor in 
military dress, standing in front of his tent, while 
a suppliant barbarian kneels before him, on a 
fragmentary stucco relief (No. 76) has been identi- 
fied as Antoninus Pius, and the head certainly 
shows some resemblance to portraits of that 
Emperor. But the tapering face and shock of hair 
above the brow have also a fleeting look of Marcus 
Aurelius, who fits the theme, whereas Pius never 
took the field in person. One of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s most recent acquisitions, a powerful, 
probably posthumous, head of Caracalla (No. 107), 
in which realism and idealism are effectively 
harmonized, epitomizes the best qualities of 
Roman portraiture and is well chosen to adorn the 
cover. 
J. M. C. TOYNBEE. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Leslie Walker KosmopouLos: The Prehistoric In- 
habitation of Corinth. Vol. I. Pp. xxii+73; 51 
half-tone figs., 4 colour plates. Munich: 
Miinchner Verlag, 1948. Paper. 


THE eager anticipation likely to be aroused by such 
a title among archaeologists who know that much 
prehistoric material from Corinth (including neo- 
lithic) has long awaited publication, will be some- 
what disappointed by this book. But for the war 
it would have appeared in 1940, and it does not 
claim even now to be complete; yet the delays of 
two wars and the intervening peace, and what is 
cryptically called ‘the constant failure of practical 
facilities for accomplishment’, can hardly justify 
the scheme of presentation adopted. Chapter i 
begins with a summary account of the five phases 
(Corinthian I-V) into which the author divides the 
prehistoric inhabitation of Corinth, and then de- 
scribes the excavations, conducted at various dates 
in the last half-century, in which prehistoric 
remains have been found there. Chapter ii presents 
a synopsis of the material characteristic of each of 
the five phases; chapter iii recapitulates, dividing 
the remains according to the types of material 
(bone, stone, pottery, etc.) which are represented ; 
and we are promised an analytical account of the 
finds in the next volume. Such analysis must 
surely have preceded the conclusions which the 
present volume presents, and might well, therefore, 
have been published first. As things are, it is not 
always easy for the reader to see just how the 
sequence of periods has been established, however 
willing he may be to accept it ; and the account of 
the various pottery styles is not full enough for the 
student not already familiar with them to forma 
clear picture of either the shapes or the decoration 
of each. The nomenclature, moreover, is unhelpful. 
‘Rainbow Ware’ and ‘Corinthian Brown Ware’ 
are stated (p. 1) to be ‘comparable to, if not 
identical with’, pottery from Thessaly classified as 
Monochrome Red Ware and Red on White Painted 
Ware ; but Plate I seems to show clearly that they 
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are not identical with these Thessalian wares, 
whatever the value of the comparison may be; 
and it is muddling to be told later that ‘Red on 
White’ was ‘a style of painting rather than a 
ware ’, not necessarily executed in red, or on white. 
Again, it shakes the reader’s confidence, having 
learnt on p. 1 that ‘Corinthian Brown Ware’ 
occurs ‘in quantity’ in deposits of Period I, to find 
on p. 41 that this is in fact one of the wares 
‘datable to Period II’, and regarded as fortuitous 
when occurring in a Period I deposit which con- 
tained 92 per cent Rainbow Ware. 

One can in fact get a much clearer notion of the 
sequence of neolithic wares at Corinth from Wein- 
berg’s article in Hesperia vi, pp. 487 ff., even 
though it had to be based on a more limited 
quantity of finds. To Mrs. Kosmopoulos, un- 
fortunately, the excavation on which that article 
rests was nothing less than a piratical and wanton 
destruction of deposits left untouched by her to 
serve as ‘controls’. It is impossible, nor would it 
be proper, for the reviewer to sort out the rights 
and wrongs of this question of archaeological 
etiquette; but the detached student may well be 
disposed to use Weinberg’s work as in effect an 
independent check. 

In other respects there is a good deal in the 
book that pleases; good typography, good photo- 
graphs, drawings (including the colour plates) as 
only Piet de Jong can do them; and not least the 
sympathetic observation of modern Greek peasant 
life which the writer brings to her aid in approach- 
ing the study of a prehistoric culture. Many a 
footnote enshrouds fascinating vignettes: dairy- 
huts on the mountain-side, caiques loaded deep 
with water-jars, plane-tree-shaded fountains— 
things which the carping might find irrelevant and 
which are therefore usually crowded out of a 
scientific work, but dear to all archaeologists who 
have worked in Greece. 

F. H. STUBBINGs. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Antonio ALTAMURA: Iacopo Sannazaro, De Pariu 
Virginis. Edizione critica. (Studi e Testi 
Umanistici, Serie IIa, Testi e Documenti, Vol. 
20.) Pp. xv+75. Naples: Casella, 1948. Paper, 
L. 500. 

Tuis short religious epic in three books by one of 

the best of the Renaissance Latin poets is some- 

thing of a tour de force. In spite of the sacred 
nature of the theme and its central importance for 

Christian theology, the poem is cast in the tradi- 

tional mould with much of the machinery and 

apparatus of the classical epic, of which the poet 
makes clever use. One instance must suffice. The 

Augustan census which brought Joseph and Mary 

to Bethlehem provides a spring-board for an elabo- 

rate catalogue of the peoples of the Roman world, 
in which considerable descriptive skill and elegant 
variety of phrasing are shown. Throughout the 
work there are few lapses from tact in idea and 
phrase. The thought and diction owe much to 
classical and early Christian writers. Altamura has 
attempted to illustrate some of these debts, but 
not always with success, since occasionally the 


connexion is not strikingly obvious. The reader 
will be conscious of many verbal reminiscences 
which are not noted, e.g. to Virgil, Ovid, and 
Statius. 

The text offers few difficulties to an editor. 
Among the seven manuscripts listed here there are 
two autographs, viz. Laurent. XXXIV. 44, and 
Laurent. Ashburnh. 411 (dated 1513); the claim of 
Vatic. lat. 3360 to be from the hand of Sannazaro 
is false. These autographs give an early version of 
the poem, which was to undergo much change in 
the process of revision. Of the three early printed 
editions, Fressa’s Naples edition of May 1526 is 
declared by its publisher to be based on autographs. 
Altamura concludes from his investigation that 
this printed edition represents Sannazaro’s final 
version of the poem as contained in autographs now 
lost, and he supposes that Minucio Calvo’s Rome 
edition of December 1526 is not a mere reprint 
from the Naples edition, but is based on Vindob. 
lat. 3316, which, though demonstrably not an 
autograph, is related to the latest autographs. He 
therefore takes the Naples edition as the basis for 
his text; and rightly, because in the only places 
where the two editions are cited as differing in any 
important respect, viz. at 1. 75; 3. 266, 282, 330, 
439, the Naples readings are superior. There is odd 
punctuation at 1. 80, 129, 193; 2. 21, 121; 3. 249, 
267. Capital letters are missing from 2. 201, 444; 
3. 289. A capital letter has intruded in 1. 413. 
Misprints appear in the text at 2. 240 (ob for ab), 
2. 382 (cernus for cernuus). In the notes a line 
reference to Sedulius has dropped out at 1. 75. 
The editor finds Ashburnham a difficult word, 
which he nowhere spells correctly. 

J. F. Lockwoop. 

University College, London. 


David M. RoBINSON: America in Greece: a Tradi- 
tional Policy. Pp. 195; 7 portraits. New York: 
Anatolia Press, 1948. Cloth, $3.50. 


THE name of the author and the title of the book 
alike claim both sympathy and attention ; but it is 
a curious book. ‘Neither history nor archives’, 
says Professor Robinson in a modest introduction, 
but a small selection of documents of the time of 
the War of Independence, which ‘do not consti- 
tute an epoch-making discovery, but we hope they 
will serve to strengthen weakened memories by 
reminding our readers that in the libraries and 
archives of this land there is a wealth of material 
of interest and value to the historian and the 
research man. ... A testimonial to the quality and 
value of American interest in Greece and an en- 
couragement to others . . . to extend research in 
this field.” We have a few formal letters from 
Greek leaders to prominent Americans, and some 
replies, including a facsimile of Jefferson’s very 
interesting letter to Koraés on the best constitu- 
tion; resolutions of sympathy by various associa- 
tions, cities, and states; forty-eight pages in 
facsimile of the official report of the debate on 
Greek affairs in the House of Representatives in 
January 1824 (ending with ‘the subject was for the 
present dismissed’); extracts from newspapers ; 
and, to conclude, resolutions of the Senate on 
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Korits4 in 1920 and 1945 and President Tru- 
man’s speech on new foreign policy (the date not 
recorded). 

Unfortunately we are not told where some of the 
documents are to be found ; and there are numerous 
misprints: Jefferson’s letter has the pages in the 
wrong order and one page at least apparently 
missing ; a few of the misprints may be due to the 
originals, but we should expect a footnote, for 
example, to ‘the Honorable Richard George’, who 
is presumably General Church, in the letter from 
Kolokotrénes. America’s inability (for reasons of 
morality) to do anything for Greece at that time 
except pass resolutions of sympathy, and her 
remoteness from the wicked behaviour of the Holy 
Alliance, are made clear; but I regret to say that 
one American was prepared to secure the freedom 
of Greece by sacrificing Serbia, Rumania, and a 
good deal of Greece itself to the imperialist 
ambitions of European powers. 

A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


J. G. MILNE: Finds of Greek Coins in the British 
Isles: the evidence reconsidered in the light of 
the Rackett Collection from Dorset. Pp. 48; 
3 maps. London: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Paper, 5s. net. 


Dr. J. G. MILNE, Deputy Keeper of Coins in the 
Ashmolean Museum, recently had submitted to 
him for examination a collection of coins, mainly 
Greek autonomous bronze, which had been gathered 
together by the Rev. Thomas Rackett, Rector of 
Spettisbury, Dorset, from 1780 to 1840. In the 
notes which accompanied the coins Mr. Rackett 
gave the find-spots of fifty of the Greek autono- 
mous bronze. These find-spots were all in east 
Dorset, within easy reach of Mr. Rackett’s own 
parish, and were presumably verified by him. 
Dr. Milne at once saw that these coins, with their 
well-authenticated find-spots, provided him with 
a weapon for confounding those sceptics who have 
persistently regarded with suspicion all records of 
the finding of Greek autonomous bronze coins in 
Britain. 

Dr. Milne points out that Mr. Rackett’s Greek 
autonomous bronze coins came mainly from the 
Central Mediterranean area—Sicily, Italy, and 
Carthage—with the addition of a smaller group 
from Syria, and were exactly the sort of coins 
which Mediterranean traders might be expected to 
have in their possession when they voyaged to 
Britain during the last three centuries B.c. More- 
over the Greek autonomous bronze coins reported 
to have been found on other sites in Britain prove, 
on re-examination by Dr. Milne, to have in the 
main the same origins as the east Dorset finds— 
the Central Mediterranean and the Levant—and 
must be accounted for in the same way, that is, by 
trade connexions between the Mediterranean and 
pre-Roman Britain. 

Thanks to Dr. Milne’s careful study of the 
Rackett Collection and of other records of the 
finding of Greek autonomous bronze coins in 
Britain, such finds can no longer be lightly dis- 
missed as accidental, or even imaginary, but must 


be given respectful consideration by archaeologist 
and numismatist alike. 
ANNE S. ROBERTSON. 
University of Glasgow. 


L. L. HAMMERICH: Laryngeal before Sonant. (Kgl. 
Danske Vidensk. Selskab, Historisk-filologiske 
Meddelelser, XX XI. 3.) Pp. 90. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1948. Paper, kr. 12. 


PROFESSOR HAMMERICH assumes for Indo-European 
and the earliest phases of the separate languages a 
single voiced laryngeal phoneme (by him written 
H), to the combination of which with following 
sonant he attributes diverse phenomena in many 
languages. Unfortunately, in most of the cases he 
treats, no independent evidence suggests the 
presence of a laryngeal even to adherents of some 
form of laryngeal theory. Thus his argument that 
Hj- gave Gk. £- is neat, but, in the words of his 
own criticism of Sturtevant, ‘depends solely upon 
theoretical considerations’ so long as he makes no 
attempt (as did van Langenhove) to demonstrate 
more directly the presence of a laryngeal. The 
same criticism can be brought against his explana- 
tion of the consonant groups represented in dpxros, 
etc., that they represent a guttural followed by 
Hj; in all cases the laryngeal, in most the 7, too, is 
hypothetical, while his treatment of the Greek 
forms is cursory. He operates much with con- 
tamination (for example in his account of Skt. 
duhitdr-, Av. dugadar) and metathesis of an often 
undemonstrated laryngeal (as in his treatment of 
yovu, mpoxvu, tyvin). The influence of recent phono- 
logical doctrines seems to account for some rather 
otiose theories, for example that the loss of p in 
Celtic was due to the generalization of H before 
initial 4; the similar argument that in Greek all 
initial vowels received a laryngeal can hardly be 
relevant to the late invention of the smooth 
breathing. Of his essays in Hittite phonology 
specialists may judge; by his view that medial Hz 
gave Hittite § he is led to derive Hit. ha-an-Sa-tar 
from *gonHjotor or *gonHietor, unattractive forms 
from the standpoint of word-formation. The sug- 
gestion that in most Indo-European languages Hu 
is represented by eu against Indo-Iranian u has 
some plausibility, but he omits the discussion of 
possible contrary examples (e.g. 357, dd-vw). Of 
his other views few are free from such weaknesses. 
Space does not allow mention of many details; it 
is surprising to find duépyw translated ‘I wipe 
dry’ and the resuscitation of the form zvip. It is 
regrettable that of so many interesting suggestions 
made with much learning and acuteness few are 
well enough founded to carry conviction. 
D. M. JONEs. 
Birkbeck College, London. 


Sister Mary Tarcisia BALL: Nature and the Vocabu- 
lary of Nature in the Works of Saint Cyprian. 
(Catholic University of America Patristic Stu- 
dies, Vol. 75.) Pp. xix-+303. Washington, D.C. : 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 
Paper. 

Tus book is a painstaking catalogue or concor- 

dance of all the occurrences of certain words in 
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Cyprian’s writings, and as such it will be of use. 
The apologetic works, the disciplinary works, and 
the letters are treated separately, and in each the 
expression of certain concepts, beginning with the 
heavenly bodies and ending with tastes and smells, 
is examined exhaustively. All the relevant pas- 
sages are translated in the text and quoted in the 
original at the foot of the page. 

Descriptions of the real world, metaphors, and 
dead metaphors or school clichés are not sufficiently 
distinguished. And there is a certain naive dis- 
regard of Cyprian’s pagan education. For instance, 
in discussing on p. 135 the phrase ‘ pudeat divites 
sterilitatis atque infelicitatis suae’ (de Opere et 
Eleemosynis 15 Sister Ball asks whether infelicitas 
here means ‘unhappiness’ or ‘unfruitfulness’ ; she 
gives the right answer, but apparently without 
realizing that we have here a reminiscence of 
Virgil’s ‘infelix lolium et steriles dominantur 
avenae’. So, too, such phrases as ‘fluctuans vario 


mentis aestu’ are examined on pp. 106 ff. without 
any reference to Aen. xii. 486 ‘vario nequiquam 
fluctuat aestu’. And the long passage in de Op. et 
Eleem. 25 on the goods of nature as common to all 
is treated on p. 81 without any mention that this 
is a commonplace of ancient thought (cf. inter alia 
Cic. Off. i. 51, Ovid, Met. vi. 439 ff., Petron. too. 1, 
Marcian in Dig. i. 8. 2. 14, Justinian, Inst. ii. 1. 2) 
which rolled effortlessly off the tongue of a former 
teacher of rhetoric. Surely this adaptation of pagan 
traditions to Christian purposes is one of the most 
important features of Cyprian’s work, setting the 
model for the fourth-century fathers. 
Inaccuracies are few. But the frumentarii who 
came to take Cyprian to Utica (ep. 81. 1) were not 
‘grain dealers’, as Sister Ball would have it on 
p. 227. And it only makes matters worse to refer 
in explanation to Pauly—-Wissowa, i. 121-5. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
University College, London. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XLV. 1: JANUARY 1950 

R, J. Getty, Romulus, Rome and Augustus in the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid: suggests that Virgil 
regards A. as a second Romulus and as Jupiter’s 
vicegerent. A. C. Johnson, Lucius Domitius 
Domitianus Ahenobarbus: examines the evidence 
of coins and documents for the history of this 
claimant to the Empire: his revolt occurred 
between 23 July and 29 August, A.D. 297, and he 
captured Alexandria in the early spring of 298. 
Aubrey Diller, Julian of Ascalon on Strabo and the 
Stade: traces the history of the meteorological 
excerpt ascribed to Julian back through the 
ovAdoy? TaxTixav written under Leo VI to the third 
appendix to Aelian’s Tactica. Ernst Hohl, Zeit und 
Zweck der pseudoxenophontischen ‘A@nvaiwv IToXi- 
teva: the work belongs to the period of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace; it isa letter written, not for publica- 
tion, by an Athenian oligarch to a sympathizer in 
Sparta. A. W. Allen: in Prop. i. 2. 9 proposes 
humus non culta (culta having fallen out before 
colores and the gap having been filled by formosa 
suggested by I. 11) ; in 1. 8 transposes 13-14 to follow 
18, retaining ut te and accepting Heinsius’ post 
victa for praevecta. A. H. Travis, Donatus and the 
Scholia Danielis (addendum to Harv. Stud. liii. 
157): notes differences in usage and formulae 
between D. and the non-Servian parts of Sch. Dan. 
R. P. Oliver, The Oedipus of Plautus : the fragments 
of the O. announced by Osann in 1826 in his edition 
of Apuleius De Grammatica he found in Joannes 
Arretinus: they are in fact quotations from Epidi- 
cus and Arr. probably took them in good faith from 
a manuscript of a grammatical work now lost in 
which epidico had been corrupted to edipo. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA CLASSICA 
N.S. XXVII (1949). 3-4. 
A. Ardizzoni, Il problema della satira in Orazio: 
discusses Horace’s references to satire as a genus 


scribendi in Sat. i. 4 and argues that the promise to 
discuss the question alzas is fulfilled in Sat. i. 10. 
A. Salvatore, De Laudibus Pisonis cum Panegyrico 
Messallae atque Calpurni Bucolicis comparatis: 
suggests that the Laudes Pisonis imitate the 
Panegyricus Messallae, that the Laudes have so 
much in common with the Bucolica of Calpurnius 
that they must be by the same author, that the 
Piso to whom the Laudes are addressed is the 
Calpurnius Piso described by Tacitus in Ann. xv. 
48, and that the Laudes were written before the 
Bucolica. A. G. Amatucci, Qualche osservazione sul 
mpos tovs véous di Basilio: argues that there is a 
substantial difference in spirit between the literary 
ideals of Greek and Latin Christian authors, which 
accounts for the fact that Greek Christian litera- 
ture, apart from a brief blossoming in the fourth 
century, had no such lasting effects as the Christian 
literature of the Latin West. G. Boano, Su Massi- 
miano e le sue elegie: identifies the Boethius men- 
tioned by Maximianus with the author of the de 
Consolatione, dates the embassy of Maxim. 5. 1-3 
to December 546, discusses the relationship of 
Maximianus to his predecessors and to the 
Iohannes of Corippus, and adds notes on the text 
of certain passages in Maximianus. S. Accame, 
Elatea e la nuova epigrafe di Stinfalo: gives a new 
text of the inscription from Kionia first published 
by M. Mitsos (R.E.G. lix-Ix, 1946-7, 150-74) which 
records a decree of Elatea in favour of Stymphalus, 
and argues that the Elateans were expelled from 
their homes by the Romans in 198 B.c, and that 
their return in 191/o was followed by the passing of 
the decree recorded in this inscription. 


SYMBOLAE OSLOENSES 
Fasc. XXVII: 1949. 


G. Rudberg, Zur geistigen Kultur Gross-Griechen- 
lands : seeks traces of South-Italian landscape and 
a distinctive South-Italian spirit in Greek poetry 
and philosophy. E. Skard, ’Q¢«Aeiv tov xower Biov : 
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shows that the use of ddeAciv and wdéAnua in 
Aeschylus P.V. is due to the influence of sophistic 
theories on the origin of civilization; the ideas 
expressed by these words appear in ‘sophistic’ 
writings throughout the classical period. L. Rader- 
macher, Anfdnge der Charakterkunde bet den 
Griechen: from Corax and Tisias onwards ‘argu- 
ments from probability’ included those based on 
the character of the accused person ; these charac- 
ter-studies influenced tragedy, comedy, and Theo- 
phrastus. A. Wilhelm, 4:ddopa: six notes including 
comments on the Paean of Isyllus, tyrant-law at 
Ilion, and a passage of Plutarch’s ovprooaxa mpo- 
BAjpara. A. Wilhelm, Zu Semonides von Amorgos : 
notes on Radermacher’s translation of the poem 
on women (Weinen und Lachen, Wien, 1947, pp. 


156 ff.). E. Skard, Bemerkungen zu den Asterios- 
Texten: notes towards an edition of the works of 
Asterius (cf. xx, pp. 86 ff. ; xxv, pp. 54 ff.). J. S. T. 
Hanssen, Theodoricus Monachus and European 
Literature: discusses the models and sources of 
this twelfth-century historian of the ancient Nor- 
wegian kings. J. L. Tondriau, Romains de la 
République assimilés a des divinités: notes fifteen 
possible cases, including M. Antonius (identified 
in Egypt with Dionysus and Osiris), J. Caesar 
(possibly with Jupiter and certainly with Ra), Cn. 
Pompeius (Bacchus), Sext. Pompeius (Neptune). 
F. M. Heichelheim, Modern Forgeries in the 
Mildenhall Treasure? : The Neptune Dish and two 
platters of identical technique are later than A.D. 
400 and probably ‘very modern’. S. Eitrem, Varia. 
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